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9  That  is  the  number  of  educational 
booklets  and  other  pieces  of  literature 
Canco  sends  ON  REQUEST  each  year 
to  doctors,  dentists,  dieticians,  nurses, 
teachers,  home  economists,  health  offi¬ 
cials,  editors,  grocers  and  others  —  those 
who  influence  the  eating  habits  of 
130,000,000  people. 
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CAMEROB^  BVILDS  VACUUM 
CLOSING  MACHINES  FOR  BOTH 
ROUND  AND  SQUARE  CANS 

Resourceful  Canners  are  improving  their  pro¬ 
ducts  and  reducing  costs  through  vacuum 
canning. 

The  machine  shown  above,  the  No.  158 
Vacuum  Closing  Machine  for  round  cans,  has 
a  pre-clinching  device,  for  sealing  liquid  pro¬ 
ducts  without  spill. 
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lliHien  you  hove 

Guimuig  Frablem 


■  Whatever  your  problem,  Continental,  with  its 
tremendous  resources,  offers  every  facility  for 
greater  service  .  .  .  cans  of  highest  quality,  plain 
or  enamel-lined,  the  result  of  33  years  of  long  and 
intensive  development  and  research — aid  in  all 
canning  problems  thru  progressive  research — 
many  different  styles,  sizes  and  speeds  of  efficient 
closing  machines — and  unusually  prompt  ship¬ 


ments  from  modern  plants  conveniently  located 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 

Looking  after  your  interests  is  a  group  of  men 
long  experienced  in  the  Industry,  well  prepared  to 
give  you  sound,  practical  advice  and  assistance. 

When  you  have  a  problem — write,  phone  or  wire 
Continental.  We’ll  come  to  your  aid  immediately. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


The  convention  —  “it’s  a  very  optimistic 
crowd,”  or  “The  crowd  is  as  blue  as  the  devil,”  “it 
is  a  very  small  crowd,”  or  “the  crowd  is  larger 
than  last  year,  but  the  canners  are  closeted  with  their 
brokers,  doing  business.”  That  is  the  way  this  Conven¬ 
tion  was  sized  up,  depending  upon  the  speaker. 

Weatherwise — ly  speaking  it  was  a  real  normal  Con¬ 
vention:  Sunday  morning,  the  opening,  found  the  old 
thermometer  hunting  a  hole  in  the  ground,  as  it  usually 
does  for  some  reason  when  the  canners  come  around 
(except  for  numerous  years) .  Monday  it  looked  like  a 
real  blizzard  was  kicking  up,  and  Tuesday  it  still  spit 
some  snow,  but  the  sun  came  through — and  there  you 
are. 

OPTIMISTS  AND  PESSIMISTS— One  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  speakers  (paid  we  suppose)  branded  as 
equally  reprehensible  the  “Perpetual  Optimist”  and  the 
“Confirmed  Pessimist,”  and  in  a  manner  that  seemed 
to  refer  to  us  as  in  the  first  class.  Maybe  we  were 
supersensitive  because  some  have  said  that  we  are 
always  optimistic  about  the  canned  foods  industry.  And 
that  is  true;  but  if  they  mean  that  in  branding  the 
outlook  for  the  industry  this  season  as  anything  but 
blue,  we  deny  being  a  mere  optimist.  We  have  given 
reasons  for  our  belief,  and  they  all  appear  sound  to  us, 
or  we  would  not  have  so  spoken.  But  we  know,  too, 
that  the  majority  is  not  with  us.  They  prefer  the 
“blues,”  and  who  are  we  not  to  grant  them  their  most 
cherished  wish?  We  have  put  our  pronouncements, 
predictions  if  you  wish,  into  cold  type — they  have  been 
printed  and  we  could  not  welch  if  we  wanted  to — and 
now  all  we  ask  is  that  you  do  not  expect  us  to  join  the 
mournful  chorus,  but  on  the  other  hand  that  you  do 
watch  these  predictions  as  the  months  unroll,  and 
watch  the  wide-awake  and  up-and  going  turn  this  situa¬ 
tion  very  much  to  their  advantage.  It  is  ever  so  in 
our  great  and  free-acting  U.  S.  A.,  some  men  rise  above 
the  difficulties  and  come  out  on  top. 

Back  in  the  days  when  science  as  applied  to  canning 
was  just  beginning  to  bud  one  of  its  earliest  advocates, 
ind  best  known  because  he  set  up  a  laboratory  and  by 
idvertising  sought  to  make  a  business  of  this  scientific 
lata,  as  contrasted  with  the  previous  Rule-of-thumb 
-cience,  had  an  invariable  formula  for  all  complaints, 
n  effect  “Give  it  more  time.”  Naturally  the  complaints 
ame  from  those  who  tried  to  process  the  goods  at  the 
emperatures  and  on  the  times  set  by  this  Lab.  The 
description  never  failed  to  work. 

The  one  formula  which  canners  generally  are 
:  dvocating,  or  seem  willing  to  listen  to,  is  something 
1  ke  that  famous  formula:  Cut  the  acreage,  reduce  the 
1  ack  and  increase  the  quality.  That  is  a  natural,  to 
ret  the  industry  out  of  its  present  deplorable  condition, 
I  S  some  term  it,  so  far  as  prices  go,  or  at  least  it  ought 


to  be.  And  if  that  dose  is  palatable  to  you,  welcome 
to  it. 

Tear  out  and  file  for  reference  our  last  week’s 
Editorial — January  23,  1939. 

You  will  find  when  we  shortly  give  you  the  account 
of  this  Convention  that  it  has  been  notable  for  many 
things.  Until  then  let’s  take  a  broader  look  than  just 
our  own  direct  industry,  and  from  a  news  reporter  of 
note  on  a  great  daily  paper,  Mr.  James  E.  Egan,  The 
New  York  Times,  which  said  about  this  Convention: 
(Wednesday,  January  25th) 

SCRIP  IDEA  OFFERED  ON  FARM  SURPLUSES 

HE  real  hope  of  the  farmer  for  a  permanent  solution  of  his 
problems  lies  in  more  domestic  consumption,  and  progress  in 
that  direction  depends  upon  the  cooperation  of  producers,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  consumers,  Jesse  W.  Tapp,  whose  resignation  as 
president  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  was 
announced  Sunday,  told  members  of  the  food  industry  here  today. 

Addressing  an  overflow  meeting  at  the  National-American 
Wholesale  convention  in  the  Hotel  Congress,  Mr.  Tapp,  in  one 
of  his  last  public  appearances  before  leaving  government  service, 
emphasized  the  point  that  increased  distribution  should  be 
brought  about  in  cooperation  with  established  marketing 
agencies  and  in  a  manner  that  will  strengthen  and  support  the 
marketing  system. 

Canners,  wholesalers,  brokers  and  retailers  crowded  the  Gold 
Room  of  the  hotel  to  hear  Mr.  Tapp’s  address.  Many  of  them 
have  been  critical  of  the  Administration’s  present  policy  of  dis¬ 
tributing  foodstuffs  direct  to  people  on  relief.  A  majority  of 
those  present  had  expected  Mr.  Tapp  to  outline  a  specific 
program  by  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation 
with  distributors,  might  undertake  to  distribute  foodstuffs  for 
the  underprivileged  at  special  prices  through  retail  outlets.  In 
this,  they  were  disappointed.  The  speaker  made  it  clear  that  no 
definite  program  has  been  decided  upon. 

SCRIP  IDEA  STUDIED 

Although  Mr.  Tapp’s  address  failed  to  announce  a  definite 
program,  the  grocers  had  a  plan  of  their  own,  which  has  been 
discussed  by  the  organized  convening  groups  here  and  today 
was  given  to  the  National  Food  and  Grocery  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee.  If  it  wins  committee  approval,  the  plan  will  be  offered 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  study.  The  committee  is 
made  up  of  representatives  from  all  divisions  of  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  from  manufacturers  to  retailers. 

The  grocers’  plan,  credited  to  Carlisle  Thorpe,  manager  of 
the  California  Walnut  Growers  Association,  proposes  the  is¬ 
suance  of  “scrip”  vouchers  to  unemployed  and  those  of  low 
incomes.  The  vouchers  would  permit  recipients  to  purchase 
designated  food  and  foodstuffs  at  retail  grocery  stores  at  prices 
50  per  cent  below  normal. 

The  Federal  government  would  make  up  to  the  grocer  the 
difference  between  the  amount  actually  charged  and  the  normal 
price.  The  cost  to  the  government  is  estimated  at  $1,400,000,000 
but  supporters  hold  the  program  would  wipe  out  agricultural 
surpluses. 

Summarizing  the  problem  of  surplus  crops,  Mr.  Tapp  told  the 
wholesalers’  meeting  that  jobbers  might  investigate  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  special  low  cost  methods  of  distribution  in  helping 
to  market  burdensome  farm  surpluses. 

“Manufacturers  have  learned  to  tap  different  income  groups,” 
he  continued.  “They  offer  a  range  of  services  and  qualities  at 
different  costs.  Agriculture  is  backward  in  this  respect,  perhaps 
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because  the  farmers  are  not  sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  dis¬ 
tributors  or  consumers.  The  ordinary  separation  of  commodities 
into  grades  and  sizes  is  not  enough.  There  should  be  a  system¬ 
atic,  permanent,  and  widespread  effort  to  make  certain  com¬ 
modities  available  with  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  inter¬ 
mediary  services  and  costs.” 

Touching  on  the  need  for  improved  marketing  methods,  the 
speaker  suggested  that  study  of  the  problem  might  well  develop 
ways  of  reducing  the  spread  between  the  country  and  city  prices. 

In  some  commodities,  where  the  volume  of  distribution  has  been 
increasing  steadily,  he  added,  a  reduction  in  unit  charges  might 
be  warranted. 

“In  the  distribution  services,  with  their  dependence  on  uniform 
and  customary  charges,  the  usual  markups  may  no  longer  reflect 
properly  the  costs  or  develop  fully  the  opportunities  of  market¬ 
ing.  This  question  also  would  seem  to  deserve  careful  considera¬ 
tion  by  distributing  agencies.” 

ORDERS  ON  THE  TREASURY 
Details  of  the  proposal  referred  to  the  Grocery  Conference 
Committee  include  the  issuance,  after  investigation,  of  books 
containing  six  credit  slips  referred  to  as  “scrip,”  to  an  estimated 
12,500,000  families  now  on  relief  or  having  incomes  of  less  than 
$750  a  year.  The  face  value  of  the  scrip  would  vary  according 
to  the  size  of  the  family,  but  the  scrip  would  be  in  denominations 
of  $5,  $2  and  $1.  The  face  of  the  scrip  would  be  an  order  on  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  the  percentage  of  the  food  bill  the 
government  was  absorbing.  When  properly  filled  out,  it  would 
become  an  order  on  the  Treasury  for  immediate  payment  and 
acceptable  by  banks. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  scrip  there  would  be  listed  various 
food  products  on  which  the  beneficiary  could  obtain  discounts. 
The  commodities  would  be  subject  to  change  from  month  to 
month  and  would  be  confined  chiefly  to  farm  products  which 
were  in  oversupply.  The  color  of  the  scrip  would  vary  from 
month  to  month  and  it  would  be  redeemable  only  for  sixty  days 
suceeding  issuance. 

“The  resulting  increased  demand  for  farm  pi'oducts,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  explanation  of  the  plan,  “would  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  all  other  types  of  farm  relief  such  as  soil  conservation  pay¬ 
ments,  benefit  payments,  diversion  payments,  etc.,  now  costing 
the  government  over  $1,000,000,000  annually,  except  on  a  few 
export  crops  such  as  cotton,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  the  increased 
domestic  demand  even  for  these  would  reduce  the  Federal  aid 
needed  for  them. 

“The  American  public  is  cui'rently  paying  about  $8,000,000,000 
annually  for  food.  The  maximum  annual  cost  of  this  plan 
would  be  $1,500,000,000,  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  applied 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  population  and  that  the  government  as¬ 
sumed  half  the  food  bill.  This  is  no  greater  than  it  is  estimated 
the  govei'nment  will  expend  in  aid  to  agriculture  this  year.” 

Enthusiasts  for  the  plan  insist  its  operation  would  result  in 
wiping  out  all  existing  agricultural  surpluses  of  foodstuffs. 

WANT  SPENDING  CURBED 

Resolutions  urging  the  curtailment  of  government  expendi¬ 
tures,  praising  the  inquiry  being  conducted  by  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee  under  Senator  O’Mahoney  and 
asking  that  the  Wagner  act  be  amended  to  give  employers  wider 
consideration  under  the  statute,  were  adopted  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  wholesalers’  convention  this  afternoon.  The 
group  also  went  on  record  in  opposition  to  proposed  State  legis¬ 
lation  banning  the  sale  of  proprietary  medicines  in  grocery 
stores. 

Winthrop  C.  Adams,  president  of  Rival  Foods,  Inc.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  was  elected  president  of  the  jobbers’  group.  He  succeeds 
William  H.  Tyler,  president  of  Tyler  &  Simpson  Company,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  who  has  served  two  years. 

A  presentation  of  the  retail  grocers’  promotional  campaign  in 
behalf  of  independent  merchants,  featured  the  morning  meeting. 
Gerritt  Van  Der  Hooning,  president  of  the  National  Retail 
Grocers  Association,  outlined  the  project  to  the  jobbers  and 
asked  their  cooperation  in  the  drive  which  will  be  launched  in 
the  coming  few  weeks  under  the  slogan  “Independence  Made 
America — Trade  Independent.” 

Adjourning  the  general  sessions  of  their  annual  gathering 
this  afternoon,  the  National  Canners  Association  went  on  record 


endorsing  the  group’s  new  economic  research  program  for  which 
an  initial  fund  of  $25,000  has  been  appropriated  by  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Research,  under  the  program,  will  cover  financing,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  competitive  problems  of  the  industry. 

Earlier,  the  delegates  heard  speeches  by  Benjamin  F.  Fairless, 
president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  United 
States  Senator  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Fairless  reviewed  the  wide  advances  made  in  recent  years 
by  his  industry  in  the  production  tin  plate  for  canners’  use. 

A  large  part  of  the  $435,000,000  spent  on  improvements  by  the 
steel  industry  since  1937  was  applied  to  the  installation  of 
processes  and  equipment  having  to  do  with  the  production  of 
tin  plate,  he  said. 

Senator  Pepper  urged  all  business  men  to  give  serious  thought 
to  the  unemployment  problem,  declaring  that  the  country,  sooner 
or  later,  must  face  the  “ugly  fact”  that  “there  is  no  prosperity 
in  sight  for  this  nation  without  solving  the  problem  of  un¬ 
employment.” 

CAN  SIZES — And  here  is  another  borrowed  edi¬ 
torial,  taken  from  the  January  23rd  issue  of  Food  Field 
Reporter,  in  toto,  and  without  comment,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  questions  which  came  up  at  the  Convention. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  we  com¬ 
mented  upon  this  Can  Simplification  matter,  under 
discussions,  re:  the  Sauthoff  Bill. 

INDUSTRY  STUDY  SHOWS  63%  OF  CANNED 
FOODS  ARE  PACKED  IN  5  SIZES 
Survey  Reveals  155  Sizes  of  Containers  Are  Noiv 
In  Use;  Canners'  Group  Recommends 
Prograyn  for  Simplificatioyi 

WASHINGTON — Recommendations  of  the  can  simplification 
committee  of  the  National  Canners’  Association  for  reduction 
in  the  number  of  sizes  of  cans  used  for  packing  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  United  States  will  be  discussed  during  the 
association’s  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  this  week.  F.  E.  Gorrell 
is  secretary  of  the  association. 

The  committee  has  recommended  that  six  sizes  be  adopted  by 
canners  of  the  United  States  as  standard,  five  of  these  being 
shelf  size  cans,  the  other  being  the  No.  10  can  generally  used  in 
packing  for  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade.  The  recommenda¬ 
tion  came  as  a  result  of  an  exhaustive  survey  of  industry 
practices  made  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
National  Canners’  Association. 

Altogether,  reports  were  received  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  on  250,000,000  cases  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 
It  was  found  that  about  63  per  cent  of  the  total  pack  was 
accounted  for  by  the  six  cans  which  the  association  committee 
believes  should  be  adopted  as  standard.  W.  E.  Braithwaite,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  container  work  of  the  division  of  simplified 
practice  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  directed  the  work 
of  the  survey.  More  than  155  different  sizes  of  cans  are  being 
used  in  the  United  States  for  foodstuffs  of  various  types,  the 
survey  showed. 

The  five  shelf  size  cans  which  should  be  adopted  as  standard, 
according  to  the  committee’s  recommendations,  are:  8-ounce  tall, 
A-8-Z  (211x304) ;  No.  1  (picnic)  (211x400) ;  No.  300  (300x407) ; 
No.  2  (307x409),  and  No.  21/2  (401x411). 

Mr.  Braithwaite  said  the  survey  unquestionably  showed  ti  e 
need  for  revision  of  simplified  practice  recommendation  No.  IS”', 
adopted  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  in  1937,  which 
suggested  21  can  sizes  as  standard.  More  than  700  canners, 
wholesalers  and  food  brokers  voluntarily  accepted  the  standari's 
proposed  in  that  recommendation. 

“There  is  a  general  feeling  in  the  industry  that  somethii  g 
needs  to  be  done  along  the  line  of  container  simplificatior.,” 
said  Mr.  Braithwaite,  “and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  something 
will  be  done.” 

Submitted  without  comment — but  well  worthy  of 
note.  And  please  read  this  week’s  “Better  Profits”, 
you’ll  be  surprised ! 
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SAVE  vouR 
MONEY 


YOURSELF  SOME 


LABELING  and  BOXING  COSTS 

KYLER  MACHINES 

for  speed,  neatness  and  trouble-free  operation. 

Ready  for  immediate  shipment 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S  A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR— Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


^Artistic 

lABELS 


18-VALVE  JUICE  FILLER 

For  Tomato  Juice,  Citrus  Juice  or  any  free  flowing  liquid 

Amazingly  speeds  up  production  and  in¬ 
creases  pack  during  the  brief  season.  In¬ 
sures  top  quality  and  hairline  accuracy 
even  at  the  terrific  speed  of  200  cans  per 
minute.  Reduces  labor  costs. 

Fills  any  height  can — and  up  to  a  No.  3 
diameter.  Quickly  adjusted  for  any  level 
of  fill  desired.  Drip-proof  and  leak-proof. 

Mail  coupon  for  complete  details  of  this 
new  high-speed  Juice  Filler. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

FOOD  MACHINERY 

CORPORATION  /M  )  > 

(Sprague-Sells  Division) 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS  Y  4^  /  / 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  I  \  /  // 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  ^  ^ 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  me 

□  Full  Details  of  the  New  1 8-Valve  Juice  Filler. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 
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The  Outlook  Is  Good  For  Canned 

Foods  Exports 

An  Address  by  C.  E.  Birgfeld,  Assistant  Chief,  Foodstuffs  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
At  the  Thirty-Second  Annual  Convention,  The  National  Conner s  Association,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

January  25,  1939. 


ONE  day  last  spring  there  came  into  my  office 
in  the  Commerce  Building  in  Washington,  a 
gentleman  with  an  Oxford  accent  and  a  Bond 
Street  cut  to  his  clothes  which  definitely  labeled  him 
a  Britisher.  Introduced  by  our  London  office,  he 
wanted  a  packer  who  could  supply  him  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  types  and  grades  of  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  suitable  for  the  better  class  retail  trade  his 
organization  catered  to  in  England. 

He  was  only  the  forerunner  of  many  more.  He  is 
only  an  example  of  the  active  interest — unprecedented 
in  recent  years — of  foreign  buyers  in  American  canned 
foods.  He  notably  exemplifies  the  degree  to  which  that 
interest  was  crystallized  into  action  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  a  year  ago  of  a  proposed  United  States-United 
Kingdom  trade  agreement. 

In  the  eleven  years  of  my  association  with  the 
Commerce  Department  specializing  in  export  trade 
promotion  of  canned  foods,  nothing  has  so  impressed 
me  as  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  from  abroad  for  Ameri¬ 
can  canner  accounts  which  swept  the  United  States 
throughout  1938.  And  most  of  the  factors  which 
created  that  situation  still  exist  today — our  relatively 
more  competitive  export  prices  both  in  Europe  and 
the  Far  East,  the  trade  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom — ^then  a  potentiality — now  a  fact,  and  curtail¬ 
ment  of  supplies  of  certain  items  from  former  foreign 
sources. 

The  interest  of  foreign  markets  in  the  products 
you  pack  to  sell  has  not  abated — on  the  contrary  it  has 
gathered  increasing  momentum.  Within  just  the  past 
two  weeks  inquiries  for  American  canned  foods  have 
been  particularly  numerous.  One  importer  in  Canada 
wants  to  buy  deciduous  fruit  nectars,  and  another 
wants  grapefruit  juice  and  shrimp.  A  firm  in  Scotland 
bids  for  canned  fruits.  From  Siam,  French  Indochina, 
and  the  Anglo  Egyptian  Sudan  come  offers  to  purchase 
canned  sardines  and  canned  fruits. 

Considering  the  evidence  at  hand  it  should  be  no 
surprise  to  learn  that  exports  of  canned  foods  from  the 
United  States  in  the  first  four  months  of  the  current 
marketing  season  exceeded  those  of  the  same  period 
last  year  by  nearly  30  per  cent. 

And  what  are  the  foreign  market  prospects  for  1939  ? 
Generally  speaking  the  immediate  export  outlook  is 
good.  Since  canned  fruits  constitute  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  canned  foods  exports  and  since  for  these 
the  United  Kingdom  is  by  far  the  principal  foreign 
market,  let’s  hear  what  the  Commerce  man  in  London 
has  to  say  on  this  matter. 

We  asked  our  London  office  to  send  us  especially  for 
this  meeting  a  cable  on  the  canned  foods  market  outlook 


in  England.  Current  prices  in  England  of  American 
canned  peaches,  pears,  and  apricots  are  reasonably  low. 
Purchases  of  peaches  and  pears  are  moving  well  into 
consumption.  Stocks  of  canned  pears  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  light ;  stocks  of  apricots  are  moderate  and 
consist  chiefly  of  Australian.  A  good  year  is  forecast 
for  American  peaches  and  the  outlook  for  pears  is  good 
also.  Australia  is,  of  course,  our  principal  competitor 
in  England  on  these  three  canned  fruits.  The  size  of 
the  Australian  pack  and  the  level  of  prices  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  around  the  end  of  January  will  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  market  factor.  At  the  present  time  the  British 
market  reflects  a  bullish  tone  pending  release  of  those 
Australian  quotations. 

Lower  prices  and  the  lower  duties  prevailing  under 
the  trade  agreement  are  stimulating  the  demand  in 
England  for  fruit  salads  and  cocktails.  However, 
stocks  are  fairly  heavy.  The  outlook  is  good  for  in¬ 
creased  sales  in  1939  provided  prices  are  maintained  at 
reasonable  levels. 

Current  canned  grapefruit  prices  in  England  are  the 
lowest  in  years.  Old  pack  stocks  are  medium  but 
sufficient  to  last  through  February.  New  pack  pur¬ 
chases  have  been  fair  but  most  buyers  have  not  covered 
their  full  requirements,  hoping  for  a  stabilization  of 
United  States  packers  price.  At  existing  low  prices 
consumption  of  American  canned  grapefruit  in  Eng¬ 
land  should  increase  in  1939.  Canned  grapefruit,  you 
will  recall,  was  placed  on  the  free  list  in  the  United 
Kingdom  under  the  trade  agreement,  having  been 
dutiable  formerly  at  15  per  cent. 

Prospects  are  good  for  a  steady  trade  in  canned 
pineapple.  Demand  is  steady  and  there  is  no  disturb¬ 
ing  Formosan  competition  at  present. 

Tomato  juice  is  the  most  popular  of  the  juices  ir 
England.  The  demand  is  increasing  but  sales  from  the 
United  States,  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  face 
competition  from  duty  free  imports  from  Canada. 

Gradually  increased  sales  of  American  fruit  juice  ii 
England  are  forecast  for  1939.  The  demand  is  growinj: 
steadily  but  slowly  and  these  items  require  furthe 
broad  promotion.  The  most  popular  fruit  juices,  in  th  • 
order  of  their  popularity,  are  grapefruit,  orange,  ane 
pineapple.  The  former  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  dutie  > 
on  grapefruit  and  orange  juice  were  completely  re¬ 
moved  in  the  United  Kingdom  trade  agreemen 
Palestine  grapefruit  juice  at  one  shilling  seven  penc  . 
per  Imperial  gallon  offers  the  principal  competitioi . 

The  1937  carryover  of  asparagus  in  England  w£  ^ 
heavy  but  stocks  were  gradually  liquidated  in  1938  and 
now  are  normal.  Although  a  luxury  item  in  England, 
consumption  is  growing,  although  slowly.  The  outlook 
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MODERNIZE  FOR  PROFIT 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

**Efficiency  in  the  Canning  PlanV’ 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Not  Modernization  for  Modernization"’ s  sake  but  for  the  Prac¬ 
tical  Necessity  of  Helping  Yourself  to  Profitable  operation. 


No  one  is  likely  to  quarrel  with  equipment  of  antiquated  appearance  if  it 
continues  to  produce  at  the  right  cost.  We  do  not  advocate  streamlining  for 
appearance-sake,  but  we  do  know  that  we  can  help  hundreds  of  canners  reduce 
their  manufacturing  costs  tremendously. 


Ldnssenkdmp  Hot-Break 
Tank  For  juice. 


Every  major  Langsenkamp  unit  is  built  to  make  a  better  product  at  less 
cost.  And  they  are  doing  it  wherever  they  are  used.  They  save  time,  im¬ 
prove  quality.  Today  when  a  matter  of  a  few  cents  a  case  on  finished  pro¬ 
duct  represents  the  difference  between  operating  at  a 
^  profit  or  loss,  EQUIPMENT  THAT  ASSURES  THE 

iHL  lowest  possible  cost  per  unit  of  sale  becomes 

extremely  important. 

High  manufacturing  costs,  if  they  can  be  obviated,  are 
an  unnecessary  weight  upon  a  business  enterprise.  If 
Langsenkamp  Equipment  will  reduce  your  costs — and  it 
will — can  you  afford  to  forego  its  advantages?  The  in- 
vestment  required  for  replacing  obsolete  and  inefficient 
equipment  with  Langsenkamp  Equipment  is  small  com- 
pared  with  the  cost  of  doing  without  it. 

Let  us  tell  about  the  profit-saving  opportunities  pos- 
11  I  sible  with  Indiana  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper,  Improved  “39” 

I  JUKHt  I  I  Kook-More  Koils,  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  System,  and 

I  X  accessories  embraced  in  the  complete  Langsenkamp 

X  I  Line.  It  places  you  under  no  obligation  to  obtain  this 

*  information,  and  we  may  be  able  to  present  information 
Lanssenkamp  Hot  -  Break  gjjj  suggestions  which  will  lead  to  more  profitable  oper- 
Tank  for  puree  and  catsup,  gtion.  Write. 


Indiana  E-Z-Adjust  Pul¬ 
per,  Model  B,  with 
pipe  connection  for 
hot  process. 


Improved  "39'*  Kook-More  Koils,  showing 
simplified  piping  and  header  installation, 
preventing  charring  wooden  bottoms. 


We  offer  the  following  varieties 
of  Peas  and  Beans: 


Peas  for  Freezing 
Alderman 
Laxton’s  Superb 
Laxton’s  Progress 
Prince  Edwards 

Peas  for  Canning 
Surprise 
Perfection 
Horsfords 
Green  Admiral 
Advancers 

Alcross  Alaska  Wilt  Resistant 
Beans 

Landreths'  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Giant  Stringless 
Full  Measure 
Brittle  Wax 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Lan¬ 
dreths’  Tomatoes,  Corn,  Beets: 
Spinach,  Cucumber  and  other 
seeds  are  especially  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  canner. 


The  Same  Fine  Quality  Season  After  Season 

You  can’t  be  certain  of  weather  conditions,  but  you  can  be  sure  that  the 
high  vitality  of  Landreths’  Seeds  will  withstand  excessively  dry  or  wet 
weather  more  successfully  than  most  other  seeds  your  growers  may  plant. 

That’  s  one  of  several  distinctive  qualities  that  make  Landreths’  Seeds  out¬ 
standing  for  canners.  High  yield,  fast  growth  and  the  lowest  seed  cost  per 
ton  of  vegetables  are  others.  And,  equally  important,  you  can  depend  up¬ 
on  Landreths’  Seeds  to  produce  fine-looking,  high  quality  products  that 
grow  true  to  type. 

Write  for  prices  on  any  varieties  you  need  for  immediate 
or  future  deliveries. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO.  Dept.  15,  Bristol,  Pa. 
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for  1939  is  good  owing  to  reduced  prices  and  the  cut 
in  the  duty  under  the  trade  agreement  from  20  to  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Salmon  stocks  in  England  are  fairly  heavy  but  sales 
are  seasonally  good.  No  real  activity  is  expected  for 
three  or  four  months.  Buyers  are  operating  cautiously 
in  placing  forward  orders  owing  to  the  rising  tendency 
of  American  prices  and  the  fact  that  they  are  above 
present  stock  prices  in  England. 

Last  season’s  imports  of  canned  shrimp  into  the 
United  Kingdom  were  heavy,  and  with  high  prices 
stocks  moved  slowly.  Present  stocks  are  heavy,  but 
prices  have  been  reduced  and  this  should  stimulate  de¬ 
mand.  No  real  forward  activity  may  be  expected  until 
existing  stocks  are  liquidated. 

In  considering  the  United  Kingdom  market  for  all 
products  the  exchange  position  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
Importers  in  general  are  proceeding  cautiously  and 
restricting  forward  buying  at  present  rates  of  ex¬ 
change  as  much  as  possible. 

Turning  from  England  to  the  Continent,  we  find  the 
exchange  situation  a  serious  barrier  to  shipments  to 
France.  However,  even  here  the  outlook  is  far  from 
entirely  discouraging.  In  a  special  report  just  received 
from  our  representative  in  Paris  we  are  informed  that 
stocks  generally  are  very  low.  Owing  largely  to  these 
present  low  stocks,  and  the  necessity  for  replacements, 
it  is  expected  generally  speaking  that  1939  will  com¬ 
pare  more  favorably  with  1938  than  did  that  year 
with  1937. 

Items  in  which  continued  or  increased  business  with 
France  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  1939  include 
canned  apricot  pulp  and  apricot  seconds  in  water, 
canned  pineapple,  grapefruit  and  pineapple  juice,  and 
pink  salmon.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
salmon  is  restricted  by  quota  in  France. 

The  demand  for  United  States  apricots,  water  pack, 
probably  will  continue  so  long  as  the  Spanish  source 
of  supply  is  cut  off. 

Of  the  fruit  juices  imported  into  France  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  pineapple  juice  accounts  for  65  per  cent, 
and  grapefruit  juice  25  per  cent,  of  the  business.  The 
French  people  have  recently  developed  a  genuine  fond¬ 
ness  for  fruit  juices  and  a  ready  market  exists.  Sales 
are  mostly  in  bulk  for  rebottling.  A  recent  law 
designed  to  prevent  the  dilution  of  fruit  juices  may 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  sales  of  juices  in 
small  cans. 

In  Belgium  there  were  certain  factors  prevailing 
in  1938  which  are  not  expected  to  be  as  favorable  in 
1939,  such  as  the  local  short  cherry  crop,  and  the  total 
canned  foods  turnover  will  not  be  as  heavy.  As  in 
France,  the  market  for  American  canned  apricots  should 
continue  with  continued  small  supplies  from  Spain. 

Tomato  juice  demand  is  steady,  and  the  outlook  good. 
Fruits  for  salad  are  in  steady  demand,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue. 

The  Canadian  market,  returning  closer  to  home, 
looks  promising  for  1939.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  trade  agreement  reductions  in 
duty  spurred  on  the  interest  of  importers.  Inquiries 
for  the  purchase  of  canned  shrimp,  grapefruit  juice, 
and  deciduous  fruit  juices,  within  recent  weeks,  sup¬ 


port  reports  from  our  representative  in  Ottawa  as  to 
the  favorable  outlook. 

Owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  Canadian  duty  from 
25  to  15  per  cent,  a  material  increase  in  consumption 
of  American  grapefruit,  pineapple,  and  deciduous  fruit 
juice  is  expected  in  Canada  in  1939.  Retail  prices  of 
canned  shrimp  are  down  4  to  6  cents  per  can  in 
Canadian  markets,  also  as  a  result  of  a  duty  cut  (from 
271/0  to  15  per  cent  in  this  instance),  and  this  lower 
price  should  increase  sales. 

The  wave  of  foreign  interest  in  American  canned 
foods  which  began  in  the  early  part  of  1938,  and  which 
shows  every  sign  of  continuing,  is  a  challenge.  A 
challenge  to  our  business  acumen  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  sales  increases  in  canned  foods  abroad,  and  to 
retain  the  ground  gained  when  former  foreign  sup¬ 
pliers,  now  out  of  the  game,  are  again  competitors. 

Are  there  any  things  not  now  being  done  which 
could  be  done  to  serve  this  end?  Either  by  industry, 
by  the  Commerce  Department,  or  through  the  joint 
endeavor  of  the  two  ? 

The  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  has  been  constantly  active  in 
export  trade  promotion.  The  canned  foods  section  of 
that  Division  has  kept  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of  export 
trade,  has  maintained  constant  contact  with  develop¬ 
ments  in  countries  producing  competitive  items  and 
with  trends  in  consuming  markets.  Probably  most  of 
you  gentlemen  that  do  ship  abroad  are  familiar  with 
our  weekly  publication,  “Foodstuffs  Round  the  World,” 
which  carries  up-to-date  market  comment  on  inter¬ 
national  trade  in  canned  foods.  Probably  many  of  you 
are  familiar  also  with  the  annual  review  of  United 
States  canned  food  exports  which  comes  out  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  calendar  year.  The  one  for  1938 
is  in  process  of  preparation  and  will  be  available 
shortly  after  the  close  of  this  Convention. 

Other  types  of  activity  have  also  engaged  our  atten¬ 
tion.  I  recall  the  New  York  State  canner  who  came 
down  to  Washington  early  last  summer  for  assistance 
in  finding  Latin-American  outlets  for  canned  peas. 

Quotations,  samples  of  his  labels,  and  an  outline  of 
his  proposed  method  of  doing  business  were  sent  by 
air  mail  to  our  offices  throughout  Latin  America  with 
the  request  for  market  investigations  and  for  the  names 
of  a  few  good  importers  interested  in  this  line. 

Air  mail  replies  gave  him  in  a  very  short  time  data 
on  which  to  base  his  Latin  American  sales  promotion 
campaign. 

A  week  or  so  later  the  information  developed  in  that 
survey  served  to  answer  identical  questions  from  pea 
canners  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  who  had  approached 
our  District  office  in  Seattle. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year,  as  a  result  of  the 
large  packs  of  grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice,  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  sent  by  us  to  our  offices  in  Latin 
America  and  in  Europe  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of 
disposing  of  larger  quantities  of  these  products  abroad. 
The  results  of  those  questionnaires  were  widely  dis¬ 
seminated  throughout  citrus  canning  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

One  hot  day  last  summer,  several  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  and  myself, 
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F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS,  INC,  Milford,  Conn.;  Toledo,  Ohio; 
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A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF  PEAS 
OR  LIMA  BEANS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 


9  The  sturdy  construction  and  low  upkeep 
cost  are  greatly  appreciated  by  users. 


*J*HEY  thresh  the  peas  more  thorough¬ 
ly  out  of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage 
during  the  hulling  process.  They  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  pack  because  the 
peas  saved  are  the  most  tender  ones  that 
are  in  the  pods,  and  because  they  very  ef¬ 
ficiently  thresh  young  and  tender  peas. 

The  reasons  for  these  large  and  important 
savings  are  due  to  many  exclusive  patent- 
ed^features. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

a  n  uf  uc  t  u  re  r  s  nf  Viners^  V'tner  Feeders,  Fnsilage  Distrihutors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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sat  in  an  office  of  the  Canners  Association  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  what  to  do  about  a 
proposal  of  the  British  Government  to  restrict  the 
copper  content  in  tomato  products  to  a  figure  which 
would  be  in  some  instances  below  the  natural  copper 
content  of  raw  tomatoes.  The  ideas  brought  together 
at  that  meeting  resulted  in  a  cable  to  the  Commerce 
Department’s  representative  in  London  which  in  turn 
resulted  shortly  thereafter  in  a  postponement  of  the 
previously  proposed  stringent  tolerance. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the 
Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  is  to  help  food  exporters  in  the 
orderly  marketing  of  their  products  in  foreign 
countries.  Direction  of  the  activities  of  this  Division 
should  come  from  the  industry  itself.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  better  we  know  your  needs,  the  better 
our  vast  facilities  can  be  used  to  satisfy  them. 

Although  we  feel  we  do  have  sufficient  background 
to  interpret  the  basic  needs  of  canned  food  exporters 
into  broad  trade  promotional  activities,  our  work  along 
any  special  directions  has  naturally  been  influenced  to 
a  great  extent  by  “the  man  who  yelled  the  loudest.” 

Why  shouldn’t  canned  food  exporters  get  together, 
possibly  in  connection  with  your  National  Association, 
and  work  out  a  definite  program  which  would  best 
suit  the  needs  of  your  group? 

I  have  in  mind  the  determination  by  the  industry  of 
the  answers  to  such  questions  as: 

1.  What  type  of  market  reports  should  Commerce 
Department  representatives  abroad  send  into  Wash- 
in^on  for  distribution  to  you? 

If  you  are  a  canner  of  pears  make  this  a  personal 
question  in  your  own  mind  right  now  and  think  of  those 
things  which  you  might  like  to  receive  from  your 
government  trade  promotion  agency  and  which  you 
are  not  now  receiving. 

2.  For  different  products,  to  what  extent  and  in 
what  manner  should  trade  inquiries  from  abroad  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  export  trade  in  this 
country  ? 

3.  As  contrasted  with  market  reports  on  established 
export  commodities,  what  proportion  of  the  time  of 
our  foreign  representatives  and  of  the  staff  in  Wash¬ 
ington  should  be  devoted  to  ascertaining  foreign  outlets 
for  new  products,  or  ones  yet  undeveloped  in  our 
export  trade? 

These  suggested  questions  are  intended  to  be  pro¬ 
vocative — not  comprehensive — as  to  the  subject.  They 
are  directed  to  induce  you  to  further  use  the  services 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
The  Foodstuffs  Division  is  a  clearing  house  for  market 
data  on  domestic  and  international  trade  in  all  their 
aspects  and  for  export  trade  promotion  assistance, 
utilizing  in  its  work  for  you  the  far-flung  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Service  with  its  offices  in  strategic  marketing 
centers  abroad,  and  the  District  offices  in  producing 
centers  of  the  United  States. 

By  analogy  to  the  practice  of  many  exporters  of 
handling  their  foreign  business  through  combination 
export  managers,  think  of  the  Foodstuffs  Division  as 
your  combination  export  department,  eager  to  place 
its  facilities  at  your  disposal. 


OHIO  CANNERS’  CONFERENCE  PROGRAM 
The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 
February  14  and  15,  1939 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Ohio  Canners'  Association,  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Supply  Men,  County  Agents,  Ohio 
Division  of  Markets,  and  The  Agronomy,  Bacteriology, 
Business  Organization,  Economics,  and  Horticultural  De¬ 
partments  of  Ohio  State  University. 

For  Canning  Factory  Owners,  Managers,  Field  Men,  Supply 
Men,  Growers,  and  County  Agents. 

Tuesday,  February  14,  1939 

Auditorium  Campbell  Hall — Ohio  State  University 
Discussion  Leader — C.  G.  Woodbury,  Director  Raw 
Products  Research,  National  Canners  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

10:00  A.  M. — Problems  Facing  Ohio  Growers  and 
Canners — M.  W.  Baker,  Federal-State  Inspection 
Service,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

11:00  A.  M. — Results  of  Grower-Canner  Cooperation 
in  Indiana — Roscoe  Fraser,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

12 :30  P.  M. — Lunch — Pomerene  Hall. 

1 :30  P.  M. — New  Cultural  Practices  for  Tomatoes 
(Direct  Seeding,  Shading,  New  Fertilizer  Prac¬ 
tices) — E.  R.  Lancashire,  Raw  Products  Specialist, 
Continental  Can  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

2 :30  P.  M. — New  Varieties  and  Cultural  Practices  for 
Sweet  Corn — New  Hybrids — J.  B.  Park,  Agronomy 
Dept.,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

3 :00  P.  M. — Tomato  Disease  Control — J.  D.  Wilson, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 
3 :30  P.  M. — The  County  Agent’s  Viewpoint — C.  B. 
Stewart,  County  Agricultural  Agent,  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio. 

4 :00  P.  M.  —  Symposium  —  Miscellaneous  Canning 
Crops,  Asparagus,  Spinach,  Beets,  etc — H.  D. 
Brown,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

5 :00  P.  M. — Conducted  Tour  Through  New  Green¬ 
houses — See  plants  grown  in  nutrient  solutions. 
6:00  P.  M. — Banquet  and  Entertainment — Pomerene 
Hall,  Room  309. 

The  1940  Honor  Club — J.  H.  Boyd. 

Wednesday,  February  15,  1939 

Auditorium  Campbell  Hall 

Discussion  Leader — J.  I.  Smith,  Jr.,  Esmeralda  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Circleville,  Ohio. 

10 :00  A.  M. — Recent  Investigations  in  Commercial 
Kraut  Fermentation — D.  F.  Holtman,  Bacteriology 
Dept.,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

11 :00  A.  M. — Merchandising  and  the  Canning  Indus¬ 
try — H.  W.  Cordell,  Business  Organization  Dept., 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

12 :00  A.  M. — Luncheon — Pomerene  Hall,  Room  309. 
The  Business  Situation — H.  Gordon  Hayes,  Eco¬ 
nomics  Dept.,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Farmers  who  grow  canning  crops  are  urged  to 
attend  the  sessions  on  Tuesday,  February  14,  as  thifc 
program  is  especially  designed  to  encourage  grower 
canner  cooperation.  Canners  and  county  agents  arc 
requested  to  bring  at  least  a  few  representative  grower:^ 
with  them. 

Rooms  in  private  homes  will  be  available  near  the 
University  for  75  cents  to  $1.00  per  person  per  night. 
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Your  Good  Name 

Your  Most  Precious  Possession 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS^’* 


IN  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade,  January  16th,  we 
read  of  the  coming  Convention,  to  be  held  the  next 
week,  as  “unique”.  Inasmuch  as  this  will  be  read 
after  your  return  from  Chicago,  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  say,  “I  told  you  so,”  provided  you  read 
the  editorial  headed  “Unique.”  That  is,  you  will  repeat 
the  old  phrase  if  you  read  the  editorial  indicating  per¬ 
haps  the  assembled  canners  would  tackle  distribution 
problems.  If  you  had  been  in  the  canning  business  any 
length  of  time,  you  hoped  they  would  do  something 
concrete  about  the  many  distribution  problems  con¬ 
fronting  us  and  then  concluded :  ‘They  would  probably 
like  to  discuss  their  common  hindrances  to  making  the 
profit  to  which  they  are  entitled,  but  doubtless  they  will 
talk  some  about  the  very  general  aspects  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  a  whole,  and  then  do  nothing  about  it.”  If  this 
is  what  they  do  and  nothing  more  you  can  all  think 
“I  told  you  so !” 

Frankly,  it’s  probably  too  much  to  be  hoped  for  when 
we  anticipate  action  in  connection  with  the  seriously 
hampered  efforts  made  once  in  a  while  toward  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  canners  in  the  attempt  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos  in  distribution.  Phooy,  you  say.  There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun  and  one  who  says  there  is 
chaos  in  the  selling  of  canned  foods  is  wacky,  or  some¬ 
thing!  No,  I’m  not  wacky  tonight,  I  never  saw  more 
clearly  in  my  life  the  impasse,  the  unsurmountable 
obstacles  confronting  those  who  seek,  for  instance,  to 
have  the  name  of  the  canner  appear  on  every  label 
whether  distributed  by  the  canner  or  by  some  private 
label  buyer. 

The  conditions  surrounding  us  must  be  chaotic  when 
you  realize  that  more  canned  foods  are  probably  sold 
without  identification  of  the  packer  supplying  them 
than  are  moved  into  consumption  under  the  label  of 
the  factories  putting  them  up.  Foods  in  tin  are  a  part 
of  the  daily  menu  of  the  most  of  us ;  we  would  be  hard 
pressed  if  we  had  no  canned  foods  available  for  our 
pantries.  The  well  being  of  thousands  of  farmers  and 
factory  employees  depends  on  the  continued  favorable 
reception  of  canned  foods  in  tin  by  the  public.  If  a 
canner  does  a  swell  piece  of  work  some  season  he  ought 
to  count  on  satisfied  consumers  calling  season  after 
season  for  his  canned  foods.  Under  our  present  system 
of  distribution,  can  he  depend  on  this?  He  cannot  by 
any  way  you  may  figure.  The  best  break  he  can  hope 
for  is  that  his  private  label  buyer  will  think  enough  of 
his  efforts  to  pack  a  quality  article,  to  remark  to  the 
retail  trade  that  he  has  a  contract  for  another  season 
with  the  same  packer  who  supplied  such  fine  goods 
under  the  “Dick-a-Doo”  label.  This  remark,  if  made  at 
all,  will  be  used  only  by  the  jobber’s  salesmen  when 
attempting  to  book  orders  soon  for  delivery  on  Fall 
arrival.  The  contract  may  not  be  renewed,  then  our 
supplier  must  seek  other  customers,  although  the  canner 
satisfied  consumers  last  year  and  is  willing  and  anxious 


to  again  serve  them  during  the  coming  Fall  and  Winter 
months. 

We  are  told  the  housewife  is  our  court  of  last  resort, 
and  no  one  can  disagree  with  that  statement.  Can  the 
housewife  know  the  identity  of  any  canner  supplying 
canned  foods  for  private  label?  No,  she  cannot  except 
in  a  very  few  instances.  So  then  we  must  admit  the 
canner  selling  his  pack  to  the  buyer  for  jobbers  or 
distributor’s  label  has  no  contact  with  the  actual,  final 
consumer  of  his  goods.  Pretty  screwy,  I’ll  say,  but 
still,  try  and  change  the  procedure  and  see  how  far 
you  will  get!  Right  now  I’ll  bet  a  cookie  nothing 
positive  will  be  done  about  this  at  the  Convention  this 
week.  I’m  assuming  this  will  be  the  case  at  any  rate, 
and  I’ll  tell  you  what  you  can  do  about  it  based  on  what 
cne  packer  has  already  done. 

In  a  Mid-West  newspaper  published  January  13th, 

I  noticed  an  ad  filling  nearly  a  page  of  food  advertising. 
The  heading  was  attractive.  From  it  I  learn  that  eggs 
are  a  great  deal  lower  in  price  than  they  have  been 
and  I  was  interested  in  reading  further  in  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  I  next  noted  that  bread  seems  to  be  offered 
by  this  distributor  at  a  low  price  and  I  continued  to 
glance  through  the  ad.  In  the  canned  foods  section 
of  the  lay-out  I  noted  a  cut  that  seems  familiar  and  sure 
enough,  it  is  almost  like  that  representing  the  label  on 
a  well  known  can  of  corn.  The  Giant  is  there  holding 
his  large  ear  of  Niblets  corn,  but  the  brand  name  over 
the  phrase  Del  Maiz  Niblets  is  that  of  a  well  known 
chain  of  food  stores.  Can  you  imagine  that  when  you 
have  sold  this  outfit  for  years  under  their  private 
brand !  No  identification  for  your  goods.  Maybe  you 
get  the  business  this  year  and  your  nearest  competitor 
gets  it  next  Fall.  Still  here  is  a  canner  whose  brand 
name  is  featured,  fully,  in  connection  with  the  brand 
name  of  a  private  label  distributor.  You  can  bet  your 
last  Government  bond  that  national  advertising  for  Del 
Maize  Niblets  is  working  overtime  to  increase  con¬ 
sumer  following  among  those  who  are  customers  of  this 
chain  of  food  stores,  and  that  the  demand  so  created 
will  not  be  shifted  to  goods  packed  by  some  other 
canner  next  year,  and  who  is  willing  to  sell  for  a  few 
cents  a  dozen  less  than  the  price  set  on  Del  Maize 
Niblets  by  a  fair  minded  canner. 

All  honor  and  glory  then  to  the  Minnesota  Valley 
Canneries  who  early  in  the  game  decided  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  their  name  on  the  labels  of  canned  foods 
sold  under  distributors’  private  brands.  They  said  in 
substance  that  they  were  willing  to  pack  goods  under 
any  label  as  long  as  the  identity  of  their  advertised 
name  was  not  concealed.  They  felt  anxious  to  develop 


*Readers  are  invited  to  submit  selling  plans,  label  designs,  etc., 
to  "Better  Profits"  for  analysis  and  suggestive  criticism.  Thv^ 
service  is  conducted  without  charge.  Mail  your  communications 
to  "BETTER  PROFITS"  do  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20 
S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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profitable  sales  volume  by  means  of  advertising,  but 
they  wanted  to  get  all  the  benefit  from  such  advertis¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  they  decided  to  pack  for  buyer’s  brand 
name  only  when  their  Del  Maize  and  Green  Giant 
brand  name  was  as  prominently  shown  on  the  label  as 
was  that  of  the  buyer. 

Probably  they  lost  some  sales  at  first  but  sales  of 
factory  brands  continue  to  increase  year  after  year. 
They  are  still  climbing  upward  unhampered  by  large 
blocks  of  identical  stock  marketed  under  some  distribu¬ 
tor’s  label.  More  honor  and  glory  I  say  to  Minnesota 
Valley  Canneries  for  showing  us  the  way  out  of  one 
almost  impossible  situation  if  we  will  only  follow  the 
path  blazed  for  us.  I’ll  bet  the  officials  of  that  fine 
Company  are  in  favor  of  the  canner’s  name  on  the 
label  on  all  canned  foods,  although  in  their  particular 
case  they  have  no  individual  problem  at  all.  Theirs 
was  solved  before  it  became  a  problem ! 

Do  not  argue,  please,  that  because  Green  Giant  peas 
and  Del  Maize  corn  are  nationally  advertised  those 
products  are  in  a  position  far  different  from  yours. 
The  time  is  not  far  in  the  past  when  the  sales  of  Min¬ 
nesota  Canneries  were  scarcely  more  than  yours  today. 
The  owners  of  Green  Giant  and  Del  Maize  brands  felt 
they  ought  to  protect  any  investment  they  sought  to 
make  in  creating  consumer  good-will,  and  proceeded 
to  demand  of  buyers  that  their  brand  names  appear  on 
all  private  label  packs. 

Do  you  get  it?  You  don’t  need  legislation  to  force 
the  canner’s  name  on  the  label.  You  don’t  need  to  work 
and  worry  in  and  after  conventions  about  getting  this 
one  lined  up,  and  that  one  thinking  your  way  about 
what  you  want  to  do.  Make  up  your  mind  that  your 
good  name  is  your  most  precious  possession,  as  indeed 
it  is.  Decide  once  and  for  all  time  that  your  brand 
name  or  at  least  that  of  your  firm  as  packers  will  appear 
on  all  the  goods  you  sell  in  1939-40.  Tell  your  buyers  of 
your  decision  and  at  the  same  time  induce  others 
among  your  friends  to  go  along  with  you  on  the 
program. 

It  will  be  tough  going  at  first.  You  will  be  ridiculed 
among  customers  and  canners  alike,  but  if  you  work 
hard  enough  and  with  enough  faith  in  the  justice  of 
your  stand  you’ll  win  out  in  the  long  run.  After  you 
have  gotten  home,  relaxed,  thought  over  all  the  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  in  all  the  meetings  and  sectional  con¬ 
ferences  you  attended,  and  made  your  decisions  as  to 
what  you  are  going  to  do  to  support  your  industry 
along  lines  suggested,  read  this  article  over  again,  and 
then  make  up  your  mind  whether  or  not  you  are  going 
to  protect  your  good  name,  your  most  precious  posses¬ 
sion,  in  the  year  to  come  and  I  hope  for  many  years 
afterwards.  Of  course,  if  the  National  Convention 
endorses  this  movement,  so  much  the  better.  You’ll 
find  it  easy  to  get  a  following  in  which  you  propose  to 
do.  If  no  action  is  taken,  or  if  only  resolutions  are 
passed,  you  are  still  not  licked.  If  Minnesota  Valley 
Canneries  can  do  it,  so  can  you.  Or  else  you  must 
admit  they  are  better  salesmen  than  you  are!  This 
you  may  admit,  but  even  such  an  admission  will  not 
prevent  your  keeping  your  name  on  all  labels  placed  on 
your  productions  next  year. 

Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  protect 
^'our  brand  names  1 


Grade  Green  Peas 
For  Tenderness 

The  CRCO  Way 


CRCO  presents  a  complete  unit  for  grading  fresh 
green  peas  and  lima  beans — delivering  a  complete 
separation  of  the  tender  peas  and  beans  from  the 
poorer  quality — thus  assuring  the  packer  of  getting 
the  most  in  quality  from  his  pack. 


CRCO  Junior  Quality  Grader, 
Gravometer  and  Brine  Mixer 

A  complete  unit  occupying  a  floor  space  of  only 
10  square  feet  (without  the  elevator),  and  when 
connected  with  the  electric  power  line  and  water 
supply  is  ready  to  run.  Nothing  complicated — no 
technical  skill  required  to  operate  on  a  single  line 
at  the  rate  of  150  No.  2  cans  per  minute. 


Send  for  complete  details  and  prices. 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


JOBBERS  MEET 

ESOLUTIONS  demanding  enactment  of  State  food 
and  drug  laws  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  new  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act, 
and  amendment  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
afford  equal  treatment  to  employers  and  employees 
were  adopted  by  the  National- American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  at  their  annual  convention  in 
Chicago  this  week. 

Other  resolutions  adopted  by  the  wholesalers  were 
as  follows : 

Endorsed  new  Federal  food  law  as  beneficial  to  in¬ 
dustry  and  consumer. 

Recommended  revision  of  anti-trust  acts  to  clarify 
status  of  industry. 

Endorsed  model  state  unfair  practices  acts  to  elimin¬ 
ate  loss-leader  selling  at  retail  from  food  industry. 

Opposed  legislation  to  deprive  retail  grocery  of  right 
to  sell  proprietary  medicines  and  common  household 
remedies. 

Opposed  compulsory  state  trade-mark  registration 
legislation. 

Asked  for  elimination  of  extravagance  by  Govern¬ 
ment  to  stimulate  industrial  and  business  recovery. 

Winthrop  C.  Adams  of  Rival  Foods,  Inc.,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  was  elected  president  of  National- 
American,  succeeding  W.  H.  Tyler  of  the  Tyler- 
Simpson  Co.,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 

The  wholesalers,  in  their  resolution  on  state  food 
trade  laws,  expressed  apprehension  over  possible  non- 
uniform  laws  embodying  grading  and  grade  labeling 
of  food  requirements  “and  other  changes  burdening 
the  trade  without  any  additional  benefit  to  consumers.” 
The  utmost  vigilance  will  be  necessary  to  attain  the 
enactment  of  laws  uniform  in  every  respect  with  the 
Federal,  the  grocers  said. 

SEES  WHOLESALER  RESURGENT 

HOLESALING  of  foods  and  groceries  has 
proven  its  efficiency  and  its  economic  sound¬ 
ness  through  the  test  of  time,”  said  W.  H. 
Tyler,  president  of  the  National-American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  in  his  annual  report  at  the  job¬ 
bers’  meeting  in  Chicago  last  week. 

“If  a  better  method  had  been  conceived,  we  would 
have  been  regulated  to  the  list  of  ‘has-beens’;  but, 
despite  our  periodical  troubles,  despite  the  normal 
mortality,  the  wholesale  grocery  business  marches  on. 

“In  this  era  of  innovation  and  experimentation  there 
are  many  who  would  criticize  the  wholesaler,  who 
might  shout  from  the  housetops  that  we  are  an  un¬ 
necessary  factor  in  distribution.  With  the  countless 
arguments  which  we  have  and  the  myriads  of  facts 


which  we  hold,  such  charges  can  be  definitely  refuted 
and  disproven. 

“We  have  been  too  remiss  in  pointing  out  our  virtues 
and  our  economic  efficiency.  We  need  to  re-prove  to 
the  public  the  old  truth  that  wholesalers  are  efficient, 
are  necessary,  and  that  without  them  the  producer 
would  receive  less  for  his  product  while  the  consumer 
would  pay  more  for  that  which  he  might  need.” 

Mr.  Tyler  urged  the  wholesalers  to  be  more  forceful 
in  advancing  for  public  attention  the  efficiency  of  their 
type  of  distribution,  and  cautioned  on  the  need  for 
more  cooperation  between  processors  and  distributors 
of  food  products  to  eliminate  destructive  marketing 
practices  and  price-cutting  which  might  tend  to 
jeopardize  consumer  good-will  for  nationally  known 
lines.  He  emphasized  the  need  for  action  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  allowing  their  distributors  a  margin  of 
profit  commensurate  with  the  services  rendered. 

SURPLUS  MERCHANDISING 

RESOLUTION  proposing  trade-Government 
conferences  to  evolve  a  rational  marketing  plan 
for  surplus  commodities  purchased  by  F.S.C.C. 
was  adopted  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Food  Brokers’  Association  in  Chicago  during  the  past 
week. 

The  brokers’  resolution  pointed  out  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  accumulation  of  many  kinds  of  goods  by 
F.S.C.C.  and  other  agencies  of  the  Government  was  “a 
source  of  apprehension  among  those  who  produce  and 
distribute  such  products.”  The  brokers  proposed  that 
their  association’s  officers  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  in  arranging  conferences  between  the 
agencies  of  the  Government  and  representative  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industries  affected  to  the  end  that  sound 
and  practical  methods  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  stocks 
can  be  arranged. 

The  brokers  also  endorsed  the  proposal  of  Karl 
Kuner  Mayer,  retiring  president  of  the  National  Can- 
ners’  Association,  that  a  continuing  program  of 
economic  research  be  evolved  for  the  canning  industry 
to  provide  for  greater  stability  in  canned  foods. 

In  another  resolution,  the  brokers  voted  to  petition 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  expedite  all  investi¬ 
gations  of  alleged  violations  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act.  Such  action,  they  held,  will  expedite  clarification 
of  the  law  and  “end  an  intolerable  condition  more 
especially  noticeable  in  the  food  and  grocery  industry.” 
The  Robinson-Patman  Act,  the  brokers  declared,  fur¬ 
nishes  sufficient  legislative  remedy  for  discriminatory 
practices  in  industry  to  correct  such  abuses  if  vigor¬ 
ously  and  promptly  enforced. 
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The  brokers  also  called  for  greater  industry  adher¬ 
ence  to  sales  contracts  covering  canned  foods  and  other 
products. 

CO-OPS  EXPANDING 

ITH  more  than  300  operators  in  attendance,  the 
fifth  annual  convention  of  National  Retail- 
Owned  Grocers,  held  in  Chicago  this  week, 
moves  for  a  five-year  plan  designed  to  double  the  scope 
of  the  group’s  operations  were  perfected. 

The  association  is  made  up  of  retailer-owned  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  houses.  Some  100  such  wholesalers,  owned 
by  approximately  21,000  independent  retail  grocers,  are 
now  affiliated  with  the  movement. 

William  M.  D’Miller  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  is  president 
of  the  association,  and  Martin  Sand,  of  Chicago,  is 
general  manager  of  the  group’s  operations. 

DEXTROSE  IN  FRUITS 

OLUNTEER  STORES,  a  voluntary  group,  cen¬ 
tered  much  of  its  deliberations  at  its  1939  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago  during  the  week  on  plans 
recently  announced  for  a  nation-wide  selling  drive  on 
canned  citrus  products  packed  with  dextrose,  “the 
health  sugar.” 

The  projected  sales  campaign  has  already  been  “set 
up”  by  affiliated  wholesale  grocers,  and  will  get  under 
way  immediately. 

CLASS  GOODS 

INDEPENDENT  GROCERS’  ALLIANCE,  another 
voluntary  group,  featured  a  discussion  on  merch¬ 
andising  of  food  products  packed  in  glass  during  its 
annual  convention  and  sales  conference,  which  was 
also  held  in  Chicago  during  the  week. 

The  I.G.A.  group,  pioneer  voluntary  chain,  has  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  staged  a  number  of  successful  national 
sales  drives  on  specialties,  and  is  planning  to  “go  to 
town”  on  its  current  program  for  products  packed  in 
glass.  J.  Frank  Grimes  heads  the  I.G.A.  movement. 

• 

EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  CANNERS’  AND 
FIELDMEN’S  SCHOOL 

Oregon  State  College  Food  Industries  Department, 
Corvallis,  Oregon,  February  6-18,  1939. 

February  15,  I6,  and  17,  has  been  assigned  to  Fieldmen’s 
Course  and  most  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  primarily  to  the 
fieldmen’s  problems.  By  bringing  this  material  into  a  few  day’s 
course  most  Northwest  cannery  fieldmen  may  be  able  to  attend. 

Fieldmen  may  bring  samples  of  diseased  and  insect-damaged 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  identification. 

Time  will  be  allowed  for  questions  and  discussions,  which  are 
a  valuable  part  of  every  session  and  bring  out  many  new 
problems  each  year. 

Double  Seaming  Courses 

This  course  continues  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the 
school.  Students  usually  work  in  small  groups  or  individually 
as  this  allows  them  to  work  to  best  advantage. 

Much  valuable  information  may  be  gained  from  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  other  canners.  Hence,  the  opportunity  for  association 
with  one  another  and  the  exchange  of  information  is  one  of  the 
cherished  benefits  of  the  canners’  school  to  the  older  students. 
Each  year  the  school  attracts  men  high  in  the  industry.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  many  associated  industries  attend  and  contribute 
lectures,  exhibits,  demonstrations,  and  experiences. 


Cooperating  Departments 

Large  anticipated  enrollment  for  the  1939  canners’  school  has 
made  possible  full  cooperation  from  many  of  the  finest  labora¬ 
tories  connected  with  the  canning  industry.  These  laboratories 
are  sending  men  at  considerable  expense,  and  obviously  first¬ 
hand  information  which  they  will  have  on  technical  problems 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  program. 

Among  the  cooperators  are:  American  Can  Company,  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Company,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Frozen  Pack  Labora¬ 
tory,  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Western 
Washington  Branch  Experimental  Station,  National  Canners 
Association. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canning  Course 

This  important  part  of  the  canners’  school  will  be  given 
principally  during  the  first  week  of  the  school.  Fundamentals 
of  food  preservation  will  be  stressed.  This  will  be  particularly 
valuable  to  students  who  are  new  in  the  canning  business.  But 
experienced  persons  have  testified  that  they  have  always  gained 
much  from  this  part  of  the  school  by  finding  explanations  for 
types  of  spoilage  and  other  canning  problems.  Specific  canning 
problems  will  be  covered,  and  as  time  permits  lectures  and 
demonstrations  will  be  given  by  representatives  of  cannery 
supply  firms. 

Comparing  and  judging  canned  foods  is  a  valuable  part  of 
of  this  work.  Students  are  urged  to  bring  samples  for  this 
purpose.  Any  product,  either  off  standard  or  regular  grade, 
will  be  useful.  The  packer’s  identity  is  not  disclosed  unless  he 
wishes;  so  students  can  feel  especially  free  to  offer  suggestions 
or  criticisms.  Some  of  these  same  samples  will  be  of  much  value 
for  examination  during  the  mold-count  work  offered  by  the 
canners  school.  Bring  samples! 

Grading  Canned  Foods  February  13-18 

A  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  makes 
possible  this  very  valuable  addition  to  our  canners’  school  this 
year.  Men  from  the  San  Francisco  and  Portland  offices  of  the 
Bureau  will  be  on  hand  to  supervise  this  work.  This  is  the 
first  time  such  scoring  instruction  has  been  made  available  to 
Northwest  canners.  This  work  will  consist  of  lectures,  demon¬ 
strations,  judging  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  actual 
practice  in  scoring  them  according  to  official  and  tentative  U.  S. 
standards. 

Food  Examination  and  Quality  Control 

This  work  is  being  much  enlarged  this  year  through  the 
cooperation  of  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the 
American  Can  Company,  and  the  Continental  Can  Company 
research  departments. 

Special  Conferences  for  Canners  and  Fieldmen 

Conferences  will  be  arranged  between  short-course  students 
and  State  College  faculty  members  for  discussion  of  problems  of 
special  interest  in  the  fields  of  steam,  electricity,  refrigeration, 
spray  problems,  soils,  entomology,  bacteriology,  vegetable  crops, 
and  many  others. 

These  conferences,  together  with  exchange  of  ideas  with  other 
canners  and  fieldmen,  are  considered  extremely  valuable  by 
short-course  students,  especially  by  those  who  are  established 
in  the  canning  industry. 

Frozen  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

The  great  increase  in  preservation  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
sea  foods  of  the  Northwest  by  freezing  has  justified  increase  in 
the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  this  subject.  A  major  part  of 
two  days  of  the  second  week  will  be  devoted  to  various  freezing 
problems.  Specialists  from  United  States  Frozen  Pack  Labora¬ 
tory  will  give  packing  instructions  and  precautions  for  handling 
most  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Registration 

Registration  will  be  from  8:00  a.  m.  to  noon,  Monday,  Febru- 
rary  6,  at  the  Horticultural  Products  Building.  Registrations 
will  be  accepted,  however,  at  any  time  throughout  the  short 
course  on  payment  of  the  usual  fee.  Those  who  care  to  attend 
but  a  few  days  may  register  and  attend  the  lectures  desired. 
Registration  fees  will  be  $1.00  per  day  or  a  maximum  of  $4.00 
for  the  entire  course. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  tn  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 

CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — We  offer  the  following  machinery  bargains:  six 
40x78  (extra  deep)  Closed  Retorts  in  first  class  condition,  com¬ 
plete  with  thermometer,  steam  guage  and  safety  valve,  fitted 
with  valves  and  pipe  for  cooling  under  pressure;  three  Can 
Crates  with  each  Retort.  Five  Single  Peerless  Corn  Huskers  in 
fair  condition.  One  Rotary  Corn  Silker.  One  Sterling  Vegetable 
Dicer.  One  No.  1  Four  Pocket  Corn  Cooker  Filler,  little  used. 
One  No.  1  and  8  oz.  combined  Knapp  Labeling  Machine.  One 
Steam  Hoist  with  ten  foot  arm.  One  Horizontal  Stencil  Machine, 
five  lines,  %  inch  letters,  in  perfect  condition.  We  are  offering 
one-half  interest  in  our  large  and  well  equipped  plant  at  a 
very  attractive  figure.  E.  B.  Gill  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Central 
Lake,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Canning  machinery  of  all  kinds,  bottles,  wooden 
tanks,  shafting  and  hangers.  Dismantling  will  sell  cheap. 
Rustic  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  Williamstown,  N.  J. 

WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — One  10  ft.  Monitor  Blancher;  one  Monitor  or 
Sinclair-Scott  Cylinder  Rod  Washer  3/ 16th  opening;  one  Ayars, 
recent  model,  12  pocket  Syruper  for  No.  2  cans.  Address  Box 
A-2332  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  —  FACTORY 

FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  canneries,  formerly  operated  by 
Justright  Packing  Company.  Factories  located  at  Townsend, 
Blackbird  and  Van  Dyke,  Delaware.  Excellent  growing  section. 
Can  be  bought  for  less  than  the  first  mortgages.  Inspection  by 
appointment.  S.  B.  Cooling,  Jr.,  Box  104,  Wilmington,  Dela. 

FOR  SALE  — SEED 

FOR  SALE — 250  Bu.  Refugee  Green  Bean  Seed,  8  cents  lb. 
Write  Lawtons  Canning  Co.,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

CONVENTION  DATES 

FEBRUARY  2-4,  1939 — American  Camping  Association,  Inc., 
Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Jefferson,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
FEBRUARY  21-23,  1939 — Technical  School  for  Pickle  and 
Kraut  Packers,  Annual,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Mich. 

FEBRUARY  24-25,  1939 — Canned  Foods  Association  of  British 
Columbia,  Annual  Meeting,  Vancouver  Hotel,  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 

MARCH  1-2,  1939 — Virginia  Canners,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel 
Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 


FIT*  YOU  WANT  good  2nd  hand  ma¬ 
chinery —  ASK  FOR  IT.  State 
your  wants  on  this  “Wanted  and 
and  For  Sale”  page. 

You  have  good  used  machinery,  no 
longer  needed,  turn  it  into  cash — 
Advertise  it  on  this  page. 

You  want  to  rent  or  to  buy  a  can¬ 
nery — or  if  you  want  to  rent  or 
to  sell  your  plant 

Say  So  on  this  page, 

THE  COST  is  very  small. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 

Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words.  Short  line  counts 
as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your 
name  if  you  like. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


THAT’S  THE  SPIRIT 

“My  wife  just  fainted  in  the  next  room!”  exclaimed 
the  excited  man.  “Could  you  get  me  a  drink  of 
brandy  ?” 

“Certainly,”  replied  the  sympathetic  host,  pouring 
out  a  generous  slug.  “Here  you  are.” 

“Thanks,  pal  1”  said  the  anxious  husband,  wiping  his 
mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  “Would  you  mind 
getting  one  for  her,  too?” 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 


all  styles,  any  size  -  made  in 
Stainless  Steel,  Pure  Nickel, 
Monel,  Copper,  Aluminum. 
Nationaliy  known  for  their 
quality  of  materials,  con¬ 
struction  and  performance. 
Built  by  an  organization,  that 
has  made  kettles  for  more 
than  66  years. 


HAMILTON  KETTLE  WORKS  CO.,  Hamilton.  Ohio 


“What’s  limburger  cheese  composed  of?” 

“It  isn’t  composed.  It’s  decomposed.” 

Assistant:  Here’s  a  woman  who  writes  that  she 
doesn’t  know  which  way  to  turn. 

Editor:  Send  her  a  copy  of  the  traffic  regulations. 

Housewife :  It’s  tough  to  pay  so  much  for  meat  1 
Butcher:  Yes,  but  if  you  pay  less  it’s  tougher. 

“Do  you  play  golf?” 

“No;  I  learned  to  swear  in  the  army.” 

“I  could  see  your  wash  jumping  about  on  the  line  last 
night.” 

“That  was  probably  my  athletic  underwear.” 

A  teacher  called  for  sentences  using  the  word 
“beans.” 

“My  father  grows  beans,”  said  the  bright  boy  of  the 
class. 

“My  mother  cooks  beans,”  said  another  pupil. 

Then  a  third  popped  up:  “We  are  all  human  beans.” 

Stranger:  When  does  the  5:15  leave? 

Trainman :  At  quarter  past  five. 

Stranger:  Thanks!  I  get  all  mixed  up  over  this 
changing  of  time. 

Teacher:  If  you  have  $10  in  one  pocket  and  $15  in 
the  other,  what  have  you? 

Sonny :  I  have  on  the  wrong  trousers. 

A  man  stepped  on  a  street  car  but,  finding  all  the 
seats  occupied,  he  had  to  stand.  After  a  few  blocks, 
the  car  gave  a  sudden  lurch,  throwing  him  into  the  lap 
of  a  fat  lady. 

“Get  out  of  here,  you  big  Swede !”  said  the  fat  lady. 
“I’m  not  a  big  Swede,”  was  the  man’s  reply.  “I’m 
a  Laplander.” 

“May  I  have  the  afternoon  off  to  go  shopping  with 
my  wife?” 

“No.” 

“Thanks.” 


The  HAYNIE 

TOMATO  SCALDER 

The  most  practical  Hot 
W  ater  Scalder  on  themar- 
ket.  Controls,  length  of 
scalding  time  of  tomatoes 
depending  upon  ripeness. 

Write  for  ci 


OBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Xm  XV  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


No  matter  what  your  needs.  .  . 

Write  or  wire  us  for  information. 


Herman  Eamse .  Presi-. 
4I9-42I  E. Lombard  St. 
BALTIMOREsMD. 


Phones — Plaza  /S^S-/S^S 
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Whenever  Possible 


YOU  BUY  ADVERTISED  GOODS 

WHY?? 

You  answer  it!! 

CANNERS-Make  a  name  for  your  goods! 
Make  Buyers  know  and  want  them! 

Do  it  economically  by  using — 

The  ALIVEANAC  of  the  Canning  Industry 

Began  in  1916 — Now  firmly  established  as  the  Industry's  Reference  Manual. 


Every  Canner  Worthy  of  His  Name  should  be  included 
in  this  -  -  - 

“WHAT’S  WHAT  AND  WHO’S  WHO  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY’’ 


If  this  is  not  REAL  advertising,  then  there  is  none  in  this  industry. 
Every  man  or  firm  selling  ANYTHING  to  this  great  field,  should  ad¬ 
vertise  in  THE  ALMANAC.  Never  a  copy  of  the  Almanac  is  ever  deli¬ 
berately  thrown  away ;  it  is  used  every  day.  There  is  nothing  like  it. 
We  are  at  work  on  the  1939  Almanac.  Reserve  space  now. 


Rates:  One  page  $100;  Half  page  $60-  Order  space  today* 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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THE  MARKETS 

m  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Canned  Foods  Market  Takes  a  Holiday — ^The  Pricing  of  Canned 
Foods  Must  Be  Returned  to  the  Canners — We 
Propose  a  Plan. 

Holidays — if  there  is  any  week  in  the  year  when 
the  canned  foods  market  vertually  takes  a  holi¬ 
day  it  must  be  Convention  week.  It  is  not  true 
that  everybody  is  in  Chicago — not  by  a  long-sight; 
and  it  is  not  true  that  all  who  went  there  enjoyed  a 
holiday.  Most  if  not  all  of  them  worked  harder  than 
they  would  have  if  they  had  remained  home.  And  this 
was  particularly  true  this  year.  The  canners  went 
there  to  confer  with  their  brokers,  and  these  confer¬ 
ences  were  numerous  and  long,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
effective. 

What  the  outcome  was  no  one  can  say  at  this  time. 
The  one  thing  you  must  not  “fall  for”  is  the  crop  of 
rumors.  They  were  flying  thick  and  fast  about  the 
Convention  halls,  and  they  ranged  the  whole  gamut 
of  advancing  prices  and  prices  all  gone  to  the  demna- 
tion  bowwows,  and  from  tiny  little  orders  to  cleaned 
up  supplies,  etc.,  etc.  When  you  see  a  Rumor  guard 
your  eyes,  your  ears  and  especially  your  tongues,  and 
turn  off  your  brains  because  99  and  99/lOOths  per  cent 
of  the  time  they  are  wrong,  worthless,  or  tricky.  The 
market  would  be  immensely  better  off  without  them. 

But  next  to  them  are  some  of  the  self-styled  market 
expert  “advices”.  It  is  pitiable  how  men,  known  to 
have  common  sense,  and  good  business  judgment,  take 
these  pronouncements  as  “gospel  truth”,  when  in  fact 
they  too  often  rank  on  a  par  with  the  race-horse  tout 
and  his  “expert”  advice. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  the  market  to  come  back, 
and  trading  once  more  to  become  normal,  and  in  line 
with  the  above,  can’t  we  do  something  to  improve 
marketing  conditions?  There  is  just  one  thing,  and 
one  only,  that  is  a  market  indication  with  any  value, 
and  that  is  the  deflnite  price  at  which  some  or  many 
canners  have  sold  a  definite  quantity  of  goods,  of  a 
definite  standard  or  quality.  That  was  recognized  some 
years  ago,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  sales 
reporting  systems,  set  up  by  local  canners’  associations, 
and  even  in  the  National  Canners  for  a  while.  The 
plan  was  for  all  members  to  report  all  sales  to  the 
Secretary,  who  held  them  in  strict  secrecy,  only  the 
totals  being  made  in  reports  to  members,  or  to  those 
co-operating.  You  all  know  about  this,  and  you  all 
know  that  it  died  out,  and  you  also  know  why.  They 
even  established  an  Exchange,  in  Philadelphia,  where 
canned  foods  could  be  offered,  bid  for  and  sold,  the 
only  real  manner  of  getting  definite  market  prices ;  but 


the  canners  would  not  support  it,  and  it,  too,  died,  after 
struggling  manfully  for  more  than  a  year. 

And  yet  we  feel  that  there  must  be  some  way  to 
solve  this  marketing  problem  and  so  get  the  selling  of 
canned  foods  out  of  the  rumor-infested,  haphazard 
way  in  which  it  is  now  conducted.  No  South  Sea  pearl 
diver  was  ever  infested  with  as  many  sharks  as  now 
infest  the  canner  who  ventures  into  the  market  to  sell 
the  products  of  his  labors,  and  from  which  he  should 
earn  a  fair  return  in  profit.  And  it  seems  to  be 
getting  worse,  not  better. 

We  believe  that  The  Canning  Trade  can  do  this 
for  the  industry,  without  fear  of  interruption,  legal  or 
otherwise,  without  charge  on  our  part  but  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense,  and  at  no  other  trouble  or  expense 
to  the  canners  than  faithfulness  in  co-operation.  We 
believe  that  you  have  the  confidence  in  us  necessary, 
because  you  know  we  are  a  thoroughly  disinterested 
party,  i.  e.,  have  no  financial  interest  whatsoever  in 
any  sales,  in  any  prices,  our  single  purpose  in  life 
being  to  better  serve  the  canning  industry.  At  the 
Chicago  Convention,  Mr.  Ralph  Crary,  Waukesha,  Wis., 
one  of  the  industry’s  best  and  most  experienced  sales¬ 
men,  accurately  foreseeing  the  trend,  told  us  that  it  is 
time  that  the  canners  got  back  the  right  to  name  their 
own  prices.  We  went  to  this  Convention  in  the  hope 
that  we  might  be  able  to  lay  the  plan  we  now  hint  at 
before  the  canners,  and  what  Mr.  Crary  said,  there¬ 
fore,  was  right  in  line  with  our  own  thoughts.  Canners 
must  get  back  to  selling  their  own  goods,  and  by  that 
we  mean  more  particularly,  the  pricing  of  them. 

Make  The  Canning  Trade  the  Price  Bureau  of  the 
industry.  Report  your  sales  to  us,  regularly  and  with 
full  information  as  to  the  quality  or  grade  sold  at  the 
price,  and  the  quantity,  as  that  has  a  bearing.  Be 
regular  and  honest  with  this,  and  you  can  immediately 
see  that  the  prices  set  by  the  canners  will  soon  be  the 
actual  market.  This  would  eliminate  all  rumor,  and 
all  “deals”,  and  permit  every  canner  to  know  what  the 
market  actually  is  every  week.  There  are  details  that 
would  have  to  be  worked  out,  but  if  you  have  the  con¬ 
fidence  in  us  that  we  would  hold  every  report  in  strict 
secrecy,  would  give  only  the  high,  the  medium  and  the 
low  in  the  three  sections  of  the  country  as  we  now 
report  canned  foods  prices,  those  details  will  resolve 
themselves  into  trifles.  The  figures  we  would  give 
would  be  the  real,  actual  market  prices,  and  would  be 
published  in  our  pages  that  all  might  be  properly  in¬ 
formed.  We  are  not  interested  in  to  whom  you  sell,  and 
there  would,  therefore,  be  no  possibility  of  any  “leaks” 
as  to  your  customers.  But  we  should  have  all  your 
sales,  and  if  some  of  them  are  forced,  from  financial 
urgencies,  or  if  of  goods  of  a  low  grade  which  you  are 
anxious  to  clean  out,  those  facts  should  be  given  us. 
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They  will  go  no  further,  but  having  them  we  can  stop 
any  market  raid,  based  upon  rumors  or  misrepre¬ 
sentation. 

Put  your  thinking  cap  on  and  give  this  matter  serious 
thought,  and  we  feel  that  you  will  see  its  possibilities 
as  we  do.  The  pricing  of  the  goods  must  be  returned 
to  the  canners,  and  this  plan  would  do  it.  Maybe  we 
are  letting  ourselves  into  a  bigger  job  than  we  realize, 
but  we  have  given  the  whole  thing  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  and  we  feel  that  we  can  do  it  to  the  lasting  benefit 
of  every  canner  in  the  business ;  and  to  the  stabilization 
of  canned  foods  prices  which  every  decent  wholesaler 
and  buyer  would  welcome. 

We  have  chosen  this  manner  of  presenting  it,  in  a 
week  when  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  report  on  market 
conditions ;  but  unless  we  are  badly  kidding  ourselves, 
there  is  nothing  more  important  to  each  canner,  big  or 
little,  than  this  movement  to  get  the  market  back  where 
it  belongs,  into  the  hands  of  canners.  You  make  your 
money  on  selling  the  products ;  you  have  given  most  of 
your  attention  to  the  production  of  them,  and  left  the 
selling  to  others.  It  has  not  worked.  This  plan  will 
work,  we  believe.  Let  us  have  your  thoughts,  and  let 
us  get  the  plan  working  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
if  you  are  in  favor  of  it. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Trade  Waits  On  Convention  Results — Rumors  Active — Price 
Reductions  Useless  and  Harmful — Grapefruit  Canners  Forced 
Out  By  Further  Grower  Prices — Tomatoes  Seem  On  the  Way 
Up — Peas  and  Corn  Holding. 

New  York,  January  27,  1939. 

The  situation — Trading  in  canned  foods  has 
been  virtually  at  a  standstill  in  the  local  market 
during  the  current  week,  due  largely  to  the  absence 
of  many  principal  factors,  both  brokers  and  sellers,  at 
the  Chicago  conventions.  Preliminary  reports  indicate 
that  expectations  of  a  sizable  booking  of  business  at 
the  Chicago  meetings  have  fallen  flat  in  many  instances, 
which  tends  to  complicate  the  market  position.  Rumors 
of  price  shading  to  move  blocks  of  some  types  of  canned 
foods  add  nothing  constructive  to  the  picture. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Whatever  the  cause  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  reaction  in  buyers’  sentiment,  it  is  expected  that 
a  hand-to-mouth  buying  policy  will  be  in  evidence  for 
some  weeks  to  come.  Developments  this  week  indicate 
that  many  jobbers  are  not  interested  in  accumulating 
large  stocks,  even  “at  a  price”,  and  until  this  peculiar 
psychology  is  dispelled,  it  behooves  canners  to  restrain 
any  tendencies  they  may  have  to  force  sales  at  the 
expense  of  prices. 

CANNED  CITRUS — The  market  has  been  disturbed 
by  rumors  of  new  fruit  prices  to  growers,  much  higher 
than  before,  and  if  they  hold  sellers  have  been  badly 
caught.  Canners  are  waiting  for  stability  in  these 
prices,  and  are  not  working  nor  selling. 


TOMATOES — The  market  for  tomatoes  has  been 
reported  looking  up  somewhat,  from  the  standpoint  of 
volume,  with  Tri-State  canners  quoting  Is  as  low  as 
38  cents,  with  2s  at  59  to  60  cents,  21/08  generally  at 
85  cents,  and  10s  at  $2.80  and  $3.00,  as  to  brand  and 
seller.  The  market  in  the  midwest  is  working  up  to 
a  base  of  60  cents  for  standard  2s,  which  should  pro¬ 
mote  more  buying  interest  in  the  Tri-States. 

PEAS — While  spot  trading  has  been  quiet  during 
the  week,  it  is  reported  that  the  market  for  standards 
in  the  Tri-State  area  has  firmed  up  to  a  range  of  621/2 
to  65  cents  for  full  quality  standards.  Midwestern 
canners  are  quoting  2s  at  62 1/0  cents  and  up.  Fancy 
peas  are  still  under  a  little  selling  pressure  in  some 
areas,  but  the  price  situation  appears  to  be  shaping 
up  for  a  turn  for  the  better. 

CORN — Standard  corn  in  the  South  is  holding  recent 
firmness,  with  a  range  of  571/2  to  60  cents  reported  on 
full  quality  standards.  Fancy  corn  has  been  reported 
offered  down  to  65  cents,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  offerings  at  such  prices  could  stand  the  quality 
test;  most  canners  are  still  disposed  to  get  a  full  75 
cents  for  fancy  quality  crushed  corn. 

STRING  BEANS — A  little  business  in  standard  cut 
beans  in  the  South  is  reported  to  have  gone  through 
at  55  cents,  and  it  appears  that  521/^  cent  beans  are 
about  a  thing  of  the  past.  Buyers  are  checking  the 
market,  and  some  new  business  is  reported  in  the 
making. 

PEACHES — Reports  from  Chicago  this  week  indi¬ 
cate  that  some  business  on  standards  was  placed  there 
as  low  as  $1,071/2,  against  a  $1.15  market,  with  the 
added  information,  however,  that  these  peaches  were 
off  standard  on  count.  It  is  not  difficult  to  locate  good 
standards  at  $1.10  in  some  quarters,  however,  and 
choice  clings  can  be  bought  at  $1.20,  against  a  general 
asking  price  of  $1.25,  f.  o.  b.  Coast  canneries.  Demand 
locally  is  rather  slow. 

SALMON — No  price  changes  are  reported  this  week, 
and  business  is  slow.  It  is  reported  from  the  Coast, 
however,  that  unsold  holdings  are  now  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  stronger  interests,  which  should  make 
for  a  firm  to  strong  spring  market,  particularly  on 
pinks. 

SARDINES — Maine  sardines  are  in  nominal  posi¬ 
tion,  due  to  the  extreme  scarcity  of  holdings.  There 
has  been  a  little  shading  on  California  sardines  for 
prompt  shipment,  but  the  strike  at  packing  plants  has 
tended  to  firm  up  the  market  undertone. 

SHRIMP — The  market  has  been  well  maintained  at 
$1.10  minimum  for  medium  Is.  Stocks  held  by  shrimp 
canners  are  generally  light,  and  jobbers  are  picking 
up  stocks  to  round  out  assortments  in  anticipation  of 
a  higher  price  basis  as  the  spring  marketing  season 
unfolds. 

TUNA — Reports  from  Southern  California  this  week 
indicate  that  unsold  stocks  in  canners’  hands  are  work¬ 
ing  into  smaller  compass,  and  prices  are  somewhat 
firmer.  Distributors,  however,  are  not  prone  to  antici¬ 
pate  requirements  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  spot 
trading  continues  slack. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

The  Crowd  Seems  To  Be  Here — Optimism  the  Keynote — Con¬ 
ferences  in  Rooms  More  General  Than  Ever — ^Tomato  Canners 
Look  for  Advance — Pea  Canners  Pleased  With  Progress  to 
Date — Corn  Market  Static — Waitihg-Out  Citrus  Prices — Coast 
Fruit  Canners  Confident — ^The  Food  Broker. 

Chicago,  January  26,  1939. 

HE  CONVENTION — In  fair  weather  and  foul 
weather ;  in  good  times  and  bad  times ;  in  years  of 
prosperity  and  in  years  of  adversity — the  canners 
and  others  of  the  allied  industries  always  turn  out  for 
the  Big  Annual  Convention,  and  this  year  proved  no 
exception.  The  general  thought  was  that  the  number 
of  canners  present  was  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  but 
if  that  was  the  fact  (and  the  registration  figures  are 
not  known  as  this  report  is  filed)  the  brokers,  the 
supply  men  and  the  wholesale  grocers  made  up  for  it. 

Wherever  you  went,  the  Congress  Hotel,  the  Black- 
tone,  the  Palmer  House,  the  Harrison,  the  Morrison 
and  two  or  three  others,  you  found  groups  talking 
together  earnestly  and  in  the  rooms  conferences  were 
being  held  all  day  and  part  of  the  night. 

Optimism  prevailed.  Practically  everyone  you  talked 
to  admitted  that  1938  had  been  a  tough  year  and  many 
had  run  in  the  red,  but  1939  was  looked  upon  with  con¬ 
fidence  and  the  feeling  was  that  packs  generally  would 
be  reduced. 

TOMATOES — :Only  talked  with  a  few  tomato  can¬ 
ners.  They  seemed  to  think  that  today’s  ruling  prices 
were  bottom  and  that  there  would  be  a  small  advance 
as  the  spring  months  approached.  Then,  too,  little  or 
no  early  packing,  such  as  has  prevailed  in  former  years 
in  Florida,  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  is  expected  this 
season. 

PEAS — The  canners  were  all  pepped  up  over  the 
way  the  advertising  and  publicity  campaign  was 
clicking.  They  reported  a  much  wider  and  broader 
demand  and  heavier  than  normal  shipments  for  this 
season  of  the  year. 

About  the  lowest  priced  pea  in  the  surrounding 
States  is  65  cents  factory  for  ordinary  standard  No.  4 
Alaskas. 


One  price  feature  was  the  better  demand  for  fancy 
No.  1  sieve  and  fancy  No.  2  sieve  Alaskas  and  fancy 
No.  3  and  No.  4  sweets. 

CORN — As  a  class,  the  corn  men  were  more  or  less 
“in  the  dumps.”  The  market  hasn’t  been  improving 
with  them  and  just  what  can  be  done  to  keep  the  pack 
in  1939  within  reason,  was  not  determined.  Prices  are 
the  same  as  reported  previously  in  this  column. 

BALANCE  VEGETABLE  LINE— There  was  so 
much  for  your  reporter  to  cover  during  the  Convention, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  render  any  detailed 
statement  relative  to  green  and  wax  beans,  sauerkraut, 
beets,  carrots,  etc.  Will  aim  to  do  that  in  next  week’s 
report. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— 
Florida  canners  as  well  as  those  from  Texas,  were  in 
attendance  at  the  Convention  in  goodly  number  and  all 
seemed  to  take  the  position  that  they  would  have  to 
go  along  with  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission  which 
named  a  minimum  price  of  32  cents  a  box  for  the  fresh 
fruit.  When  the  tax,  picking  and  hauling  charges  are 
added  to  that,  canners  will  not  be  able  to  buy  fruit 
much  under  a  cost  of  45  to  50  cents  a  box  delivered  to 
their  factory. 

The  trade  as  a  whole  are  waiting  to  see  if  the  present 
quotations  will  hold.  These  are : 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  Grapefruit  Segments....?  .85  to  $  .90 
No.  5  tin  Fancy  Grapefruit  Segments....  2.40  to  2.60 
No.  3  Tall  Fancy  Grapefruit  Segments .  2.25  to  2.35 

In  juice,  Texas  seems  to  be  underselling  Florida  and 
business  was  confirmed  during  the  Convention  on  the 
basis  of: 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  Grapefruit  Juice . $  .50 

No.  3  Tall  Fancy  Grapefruit  Juice .  1.10 

No.  10  tin  Fancy  Grapefruit  Juice .  2.20 

f.  o.  b.  Rio  Grande  Texas  Valley  common  shipping 
points. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Optimism  prevailed 
among  the  peach  canners.  They  pointed  to  the  light 
stocks  in  canners’  hands  in  California  and  with  any¬ 
thing  like  a  fair  movement  for  the  next  six  months, 
those  stocks  should  be  cleaned  up. 

The  native  sons  of  that  Golden  Coast  were  reluctant 
to  talk  about  the  1939  price  basis,  but  all  were  a  unit 
that  as  far  as  peaches  were  concerned,  prices  would 
have  to  open  up  against  this  year’s  pack  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  1938. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COIHPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Canned  and  Ganners  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 
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Apricots  are  in  good  shape  and  moving  in  a  regular 
way. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST— Canners  from  Oregon 
and  Washington  seemed  to  be  “sitting  prettier”  than 
those  from  other  sections.  The  1938  packs  were  more 
or  less  kept  in  control  and  quite  a  number  of  items  in 
berries  and  cherries  were  packed  sparingly.  Special 
and  popular  counts  in  pears  are  going  to  be  cleaned  up 
long  before  the  new  crop  is  ready.  A  healthy  condition 
seems  to  prevail. 

THE  BROKER — Happened  to  be  reading  the  other 
evening,  the  Souvenir  Program  Book  as  issued  by  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association  and  under  the  head¬ 
ing:  TAXATION  WITHOUT  REPRESENTATION, 
by  James  J.  Reilley,  who  was  president  of  the  Food 
Brokers  Association  this  past  year,  the  following 
appeared,  and  even  though  this  might  be  a  duplication 
to  some,  it  is  quoted: 

“Many  of  us  in  the  past  few  years  have  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  taxation  from  all  sides.  The  food  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  country  have  been  thoroughly  cognizant  of 
the  various  types  of  taxation. 

“One  of  the  solutions  to  avoid  ‘taxation  without  repre¬ 
sentation’  is  for  the  manufacturers,  canners,  and  pro¬ 
ducers,  to  merchandise  their  products  through  the 
legitimate  food  broker.  The  food  broker  represents 
the  seller  and  finds  the  legitimate  outlets.  He  is 
recognized  in  his  community  as  a  man  of  integrity  and 
functions  on  fair  play.  He  renders  a  service  in  selling 
the  products  of  his  principals.  He  sees  to  it  that  the 
seller  is  fairly  represented,  and  he  also  sees  that  the 
buyer  gets  the  proper  representation,  without  any 
unnecessary  taxation.  The  food  broker  is  compensated 
when  the  sale  is  made  and  the  merchandise  is  delivered, 
but  in  every  working  day  of  the  year  he  constantly 
renders  a  service  of  invaluable  information  and  post¬ 
ings  to  his  principals,  and  to  the  buyers. 

“Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  food  business  has 
the  legitimate  broker  played  as  important  a  part  in 
representing  his  principals  as  he  does  today.  The  food 
industry,  like  every  other  industry,  has  been  facing  a 
chaotic  condition  and  the  seller  is  necessarily  in  need 
of  proper  representation. 

“The  food  broker  in  the  field  of  distribution  is  your 
ambassador.  At  all  times  keep  in  close  contact  with 
him  and  he  will  see  to  it  that  you  are  not  ‘taxed  without 
proper  representation’.” 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Many  Away  At  Convention — Numerous  Small  Orders — New 
Lists  Show  Firm  Prices — Difficult  to  Find  Assortments — A 
Great  Number  of  Withdrawals — Heavier  Demand  for  Olives 
Than  Ever — Sardine  Pack  Disappointing — Juice  in 
Better  Demand. 

San  Francisco,  January  26, 1939. 

USINESS — The  sales  staffs  of  canners  and  brokers 
are  quite  thin  this  week,  owing  to  the  great 
gathering  at  Chicago,  but  those  left  at  home  report 
about  the  usual  volume  of  business.  Orders  continue 


rather  small  but  they  are  quite  numerous  and  a  fair 
amount  of  business  is  being  done  day  by  day.  There 
was  quite  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  feeling  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade  as  they  left  for  Chicago  this  year 
from  that  in  evidence  a  year  ago  on  a  similar  occasion. 
Then  the  thought  seemed  to  be  to  keep  prices  firm,  if 
possible,  but  to  move  accumulated  stocks.  This  year 
the  idea  seems  to  be  to  adhere  closely  to  established 
lists  on  most  items. 

PRICES  FIRMING — New  spot  lists  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  have  been  brought  out  by  several  of  the 
larger  interests  and  these  suggest  a  firming  up  of 
prices  and  a  large  number  of  items  on  which  with¬ 
drawals  have  become  necessary.  In  speaking  of  the 
manner  in  which  lists  are  broken  the  sales  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  large  firm  said :  “The  retail  and  jobbing  trade 
apparently  does  not  realize  just  how  scarce  some  items 
are,  or  the  trouble  to  which  canners  are  put  to  get  some 
of  the  items  on  which  they  are  sold  up.  Practically 
every  order  we  receive  for  a  sizable  assortment  con¬ 
tains  items  we  do  not  have  in  stock.  This  means  a 
wire  to  the  buyer,  an  answer  from  him  and  a  search 
for  the  items  in  question.  In  many  instances,  after  we 
have  located  the  merchandise,  the  buyer  tries  to  get  a 
lower  price.  Sometimes,  more  money  is  spent  on 
wires  than  could  have  been  saved  even  if  the  lower 
price  were  secured.  Now  that  individual  orders  are 
so  small,  this  type  of  service  has  become  a  very  costly 
one  for  canners.” 

The  new  spot  fruit  lists  which  have  just  made  an 
appearance  indicate  a  few  advances,  but  most  of  these 
are  quite  small.  Some  canners  have  consistently  re¬ 
frained  from  making  advances  on  some  items,  despite 
the  limited  supply,  feeling  that  this  might  serve  to 
disturb  the  steady  fiow  of  business  on  the  general  line. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  new  lists  is  the  great 
number  of  withdrawals.  This  is  especially  true  of 
apricots.  One  of  the  largest  packers,  which  had  seven 
items  in  No.  10  apricots  at  the  opening  of  the  season 
is  now  able  to  offer  but  one.  No.  10  pie  peeled.  Out  of 
seventeen  other  items  in  the  apricot  list,  it  is  able  to 
accept  business  on  but  nine.  In  cherries,  it  has  but 
two  items  out  of  nine,  in  Muscat  grapes  but  one  out 
of  five,  two  items  in  cling  peaches  are  sold  up  and  one 
in  pears.  Some  firms  are  listing  the  new  spot  prices 
effective  as  of  February  20,  for  shipment  prior  to 
April  1st. 

FREESTONES — Spot  prices  on  Del  Monte  brand 
Elberta  freestone  peaches  for  shipment  prior  to  April 
1st,  have  been  brought  out  by  the  California  Packing 
Corporation.  These  are  $1.12i/^  for  No.  1  tall  and 
$1.90  for  No.  2V2»  in  both  halves  and  sliced. 

OLIVES — Sales  of  California  ripe  olives  in  recent 
months  have  been  very  heavy,  with  gains  up  to  30  per 
cent  over  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of  last 
year.  The  last  minute  gains  boosted  sales  for  the  year 
to  close  to  those  of  the  preceding  year.  For  a  time 
it  seemed  they  fell  far  behind.  Stocks  promise  to  be 
short  for  the  new  season,  except  in  the  large  and  extra 
large  sizes,  and  prices  are  firming.  The  California 
Olive  Association  will  have  a  display  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  in  charge  of  Everitt  W.  Hogle,  of  the  San 
Francisco  office,  and  one  will  also  be  maintained  at  the 
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Golden  Gate  International  Exposition,  San  Francisco, 
in  charge  of  A.  H.  Harrison,  agent  for  California 
Prorate  Zone  No.  1. 

SARDINES — Despite  large  catches  of  fish,  the  pack 
of  sardines  is  rather  disappointing.  Catches  are  run¬ 
ning  to  fish  of  very  small  size,  especially  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  with  the  result  that  they  are  being 
handled  largely  by  reduction  plants.  Unable  to  secure 
stocks  of  fish  of  suitable  size,  some  canners  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  packing  the  immature  ones.  Some  of  these 
packs  are  decidedly  off  in  quality  and  are  being  offered 
only  as  such.  The  recently  reorganized  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  has  granted  increased  sardine  permits  of 
1,000  tons  per  packing  plant  to  prevent  a  shutdown 
of  operations  in  San  Francisco  waters.  This  action  is 
scarcely  in  line  with  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  in  recent  years.  The  Commission 
has  been  warning  fishermen  and  canners  that  over 
fishing  will  ruin  the  industry  and  has  been  limiting 
catches.  Those  who  hold  out  for  unlimited  fishing 
point  to  the  heavy  tonnages  taken  this  season.  They 
are  interested  mainly  in  fish  taken  for  reduction  pur¬ 
poses.  Those  interested  in  packing  fish  for  human 
consumption  point  out  that  out  of  the  big  tonnage  taken 
there  has  been  but  a  limited  quantity  of  fish  large 
enough  for  canning.  Fish  are  now  being  caught  that 
should  remain  in  the  ocean  at  least  two  years.  The 
canned  output  to  date  is  comparatively  light,  especially 
in  desirable  counts,  and  prices  are  firmly  maintained. 

JUICE — Tomato  juice  has  been  coming  in  for  added 
attention  of  late  and  the  California  market  has  firmed 
up  a  bit  as  regards  price.  Minimum  prices  have 
stepped  up  right  through  the  list  and  top  prices  have 
bulged  on  a  few  items.  Some  are  now  holding  buffet 
at  361/2  cents.  No.  2  at  70  cents  and  No.  10  at  $2.85. 

TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

New  Tree  Price — Out  of  Reach  of  Juicers — Higher  Prices 
Needed — Work  Waiting — Early  Sellers  Caught  on  Costs. 

McAllen,  Texas,  January  26,  1939. 

HE  SITUATION — The  price  of  Texas  grapefruit 
for  juicing  purposes  has  been  hiked  from  $3.50  per 
ton  on  the  tree  to  $5.25  for  the  period  January  29th 
to  February  4th.  This  means  $6.75,  delivered,  cannery. 

It  also  means  that  if  any  canner  has  released  a  new 
quotation  on  the  basis  of  $3.50  fruit,  he  must  replace 
it  with  a  higher  one.  It  also  means  that  some  claim 
they  cannot  operate  if  fruit  remains  at  $5.25  per  ton 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  It  also  means  that  many 
will  not  operate  until  they  are  assured  it  will,  as  they 
cannot  afford  to  pack  at  such  a  figure,  only  to  have  the 
price  of  fruit  again  tumble.  And  it  means  that  packers 
who  have  confirmed  large  orders  at  45  cents  and  471/4 
cents,  f.  o.  b.  Valley — and  some  New  York  brokers 
claim  the  larger  buyers  in  that  city  have  covered  their 
requirements  at  this  figure — are  truly  in  between  the 
“devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea.” 

To  those  who  have  kept  abreast  of  the  times,  and 
who  have  read  the  temper  of  the  American  people,  the 


action  of  fixing  a  minimum  price  on  grapefruit  is  not 
particularly  astonishing.  On  every  side  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  strikes  and  industrial  strife,  each  and  all  striv¬ 
ing  to  secure  what  he  considers  his  just  returns  from 
the  profit  system,  in  which  all  raw  materials  and  labor 
and  static  costs  are  placed  in  the  “cost  of  production.” 
They  know  the  things  they  are  producing  are  meant 
for  the  individual  consumer,  and  they  in  turn  demand 
the  right  to  be  a  consumer. 

THE  PRICE — Last  week  it  appeared  prior  to  the 
announcement  of  the  $3.50  minimum  price  that  No.  2 
juice  would  settle  down  to  471/4  and  50  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
Valley.  And  just  prior  to  the  $5.25  minimum  price 
announcement,  521/2  to  571/2  cents,  f.  0.  b.  Valley,  looked 
about  right.  But  once  again  the  industry  must  neces¬ 
sarily  hike  its  prices ;  perhaps  to  the  figure  that  buyers 
seemed  ready  and  willing  to  pay  for  new  pack  juice 
at  the  start  of  the  season. 

THE  OUTLOOK — The  past  week  has  seen  all  grape¬ 
fruit  juice  packers  both  in  Texas  and  Florida  come  to 
a  standstill,  awaiting  further  developments  on  the  price 
to  be  paid  the  grower.  The  one  thing  they  want 
assured  them  that  if  they  start  operations,  the  fruit 
price  will  be  stabilized.  With  that  assurance,  many  of 
them  are  prepared  to  get  underway,  but  on  very 
cautious  footing,  and  with  every  case  given  the  utmost 
consideration  and  protection.  From  such  procedure, 
the  industry  should  bring  about  order  and  stabilization. 
And  it  brings  to  mind,  being  as  it  is  a  young  industry, 
“The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man,  which  the 
honorable  gentleman  charges  upon  me,  I  shall  neither 
attempt  to  palliate  nor  deny,  but  will  content  myself 
with  wishing  to  be  of  that  group  whose  follies  cease 
with  youth,  and  not  of  that  number  who  are  ignorant 
in  spite  of  experience.” 

I  have  talked  with  a  lot  of  these  canners  who  have 
gained  the  experience,  and  they  are  not  a  frivolous  lot. 
Merely  good  humored  and  good  natured.  In  fact,  it  has 
become  one  of  the  requisites  of  being  a  grapefruit  juice 
canner. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Practically  No  Shrimp  Canned — Market  Stronger — Value  of 
Government  Inspection — Oyster  Weather,  But 
Waiting  for  Lent. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  27,  1939. 

HRIMP — Shrimp  were  scarce  this  past  week  and 
practically  none  were  canned,  nor  many  shipped 
raw  headless  either. 

There  were  several  withdrawals  of  frozen  headless 
shrimp  from  the  cold  storage  in  the  large  cities,  which 
indicates  that  those  dealers  on  the  Coast  who  had  fresh 
shrimp  were  not  dumping  them  on  the  market  at  what¬ 
ever  price  they  could  get,  but  the  producers  fixed  the 
price  and  were  firm  in  their  demand. 

The  canned  shrimp  market  is  stronger  and  the  trade 
is  buying  their  requirements  for  Lent,  which  starts  on 
Wednesday,  February  22. 
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The  price  of  U.  S.  inspected  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10 
per  dozen  for  No,  1  small ;  $1.15  for  medium,  and  $1.20 
for  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Government  inspected  canned  shrimp  means  more  to 
the  consumer  than  the  name  implies,  because  in  the 
factories  that  have  this  government  inspection  there 
is  a  U.  S.  Pure  Food  Inspector  constantly  on  the  job 
inspecting  and  supervising  the  canning  operations, 
from  the  time  the  shrimp  is  unloaded  out  of  the  boat 
until  it  is  sealed  in  the  cans.  The  inspector  sees  that 
the  strict  pure  food  regulations  governing  this  class  of 
pack  are  fully  carried  out.  In  fact,  there  is  so  much 
red  tape  to  it,  that  U.  S.  Inspected  plants  can  pack  only 
about  70  per  cent  of  what  the  other  non-inspected 
canneries  can  turn  out,  but  the  food  product  turned 
out  by  the  U.  S.  inspected  canneries  is  the  last  word  in 
quality  and  sanitation. 

OYSTERS — The  weather  is  cold  and  this  is  helping 
the  sale  of  oysters,  but,  of  course,  the  demand  always 
drops  off  after  the  holidays  and  it  receives  a  boost  in 
Lent,  if  it  falls  early  enough  to  get  in  on  the  cold 
weather.  This  year  Lent  starts  on  February  22  and 
runs  until  Easter  Sunday,  April  9. 

Lent  is  a  period  set  aside  each  year  by  the  Catholic 
Church  for  fasting  and  abstaining.  All  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  in  Lent  are  days  of  abstinence,  and  the 
church  prescribes  that  no  flesh  meat,  such  as  beef, 
veal,  pork,  mutton,  lamb  or  poultry  can  be  eaten,  but 
instead,  seafoods,  eggs,  fruit  and  vegetables  are  sub¬ 
stituted,  which  never  fails  to  give  a  boost  to  the  sale 
of  seafoods  in  cities  and  towns  where  there  is  a  good 
Catholic  population. 

The  canning  of  oysters  continues  in  high  gear,  yet 
the  yield  now  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  two  weeks  ago, 
due  to  high  tides,  which  has  a  tendency  to  make  oysters 
poor. 

Disturbances  in  the  Gulf  bring  strong  southeast 
winds  and  with  it  the  high  tide. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  90  cents  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce ;  $1.80  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

MISSISSIPPI  SEAFOOD  COMMISSION— The  fol¬ 
lowing  press  dispatch  in  the  Mobile  Register,  explains 
itself : 

“Pascagoula,  Miss.,  January  21 — E.  H.  Bascot  of 
Pascagoula,  has  received  a  commission  from  Governor 
Hugh  White  reappointing  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Mississippi  State  Seafood  Commission. 

“This  commission  is  composed  of  Vincent  Smith,  Sr., 
president.  Pass  Christian;  W.  R.  Moseley,  secretary, 
Biloxi;  S.  C.  Spencer,  Ocean  Springs;  Julius  Lopez, 
Biloxi ;  W.  R.  Gex,  Jr.,  Bay  St.  Louis,  and  E.  H.  Bascot, 
Pascagoula.” 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Jan.  30 — Camden,  N.  J.,  School  Assemblies,  morning. 

Jan.  31 — Camden,  N.  J.,  Luncheon  Club,  at  noon. 

Feb.  1 — Camden,  N.  J.,  School  Assemblies,  morning. 

Feb.  1 — Camden,  N.  J.,  Service  Club,  at  noon. 

Feb.  3 — Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Woman’s  Club,  at  8:15  P.  M. 

Feb.  7 — Keene,  N.  H.,  Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Club,  evening. 

Feb.  8 — Springfield,  Mass.,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  noon. 

Feb.  10 — Gloucester,  Mass.,  Woman’s  Club,  at  3:30  P.  M. 


STUDY  RELIEF  DISTRIBUTION 

By  Observer 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Factual  data  indicating  that  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  may 
have  reacted  unfavorably  upon  the  business  of 
grocery  distributors  will  be  welcomed  by  officials  of 
that  agency  in  considering  its  future  activities,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 

Following  a  conference  on  the  entire  relief  distribu¬ 
tion  problem  with  F.  R.  Wilcox,  vice-president  of  F.  S. 
C.  C.,  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the  wholesale 
grocers’  association,  reported  today  to  members:  “It 
appears  that  this  subject  is  one  of  wide  ramifications 
and  the  problem  it  presents  cannot  be  easily  and 
quickly  solved. 

“We  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  wholesale  grocers 
frankly  discuss  the  matter  with  their  Congressmen  and 
Senators  with  a  view  of  a  readjustment  of  the  entire 
procedure  of  relief  food  distribution,  if  need  be  found 
therefor,  due  regard  being  had  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.” 

The  conference  with  Mr.  Wixcox  was  sought,  the 
Association  reports,  following  a  number  of  letters  from 
wholesale  grocers  on  the  subject  of  relief  food  distribu¬ 
tion  and  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodi¬ 
ties  Corporation. 

In  outlining  the  policy  of  F.  S.  C.  C.,  Mr.  Wilcox  de¬ 
clared  in  a  letter  to  the  jobbers’  organiation:  “It  is 
hoped  that  further  progress  can  be  made  in  bringing 
together  the  mutual  interests  of  all  persons  who  seek 
increased  markets.  We  shall  always  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  suggestions  by  which  the  desired 
objective  may  be  accomplished.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

2.46 

2.66 

Large,  No.  2% . . 

2.60 

2.60 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

2.46 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ra  cans . 

2.50 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

2.40 

2.50 

2.36 

2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.46 

2.16 

2.26 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

,, . 

2.20 

2.26 

2.00 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  60/M,  2s . 

1.86 

iio 

2.10 

2.15 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  28 . 

2.00 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

. . 

1.66 

1.76 

7.26 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.06 

1.16 

— 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  . . . 

4.60 

6.00 

5.00 

Ehc.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

.60 

.85 

.70 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  . . 

2.85 

3.00 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.56 

.60 

.65 

.70 

.76 

.80 

No.  10  . . 

2.65 

2.75 

3.00 

3.35 

3.25 

3.60 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

.95 

1.20 

1.16 

1.40 

1.25 

1.75 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

5.50 

4.76 

4.85 

5.25 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2.... 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.76 

5.26 

5.25 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.............. 

.80 

.96 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.76 

4.60 

6.00 

Ehc.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.35 

4.15 

4.00 

4.50 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.75 

No.  10  . . . 

3.26 

3.60 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.06 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

4.76 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...... 

1.00 

1.16 

Nft  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

RaH  TTIHnAy,  RfA  ,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.67J,i  .66 

No.  10  . 

2.70 

2.66 

■■  3.25 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.25 

1.67% 

1.35 

1.50 

1.60 

■Mn  10  . 

7.00 

7.50 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

.  1.16 

1.26 

1.30 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

,  1.15 

1.16 

1.16 

1.30 

1.25 

1.26 

No.  10  . - . 

,  5.25 

6.00 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

.  .72%  .97% 

.95 

.90 

.90 

No  1 0  . . 

,  4.26 

4.87% 

3.76 

4.00 

No.  2  EVeeii  White . . 

.70 

.80 

.72%  .80 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . . 

.  3.76 

4.26 

No.  2  Soak^ . 67%  .  .60  .66 


BEETS 


Whole,  No.  2 . 

.76 

1.00 

.85 

1.36 

No.  2%  . 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.60 

3.26 

5.00 

.67% 

.62% 

.65 

.70 

No,  2%  . . . . 

.76 

.86 

No.  l6” . . . . 

2.60 

2.70 

.65 

■55 

.65 

No!  2%  . . . 

.85 

.66 

.76 

Nn  in",,, . 

3.26 

2.60 

3.00 

Std.  SHciH,  No.  2...  ,  ,  , . 

.76 

.86 

.90 

Nn  9%  ■ . 

.90 

1.10 

Nft  in' . 

3.26 

3.76 

3.36 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.76 

.80 

.65 

.76 

.96 

N«  1ft  . 

3.26 

3.60 

3.00 

3.26 

8.60 

CARROTS 

.qM  No  2 . 

.76 

Nn  in  . 

3.60 

4.26 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2 . . 

.66 

.76 

.62% 

.66 

.65 

.70 

Nft  ^n  . 

3.00 

3.26 

2.76 

3.00 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.67% 

.80 

Fancy  No.  2 . . 

.80 

1.10 

1.05 

1.20 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

White,  Ehc.  Std.  No.  2_.„......... 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10  . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2................ 

No.  10  _ 

Ehc.  Std.  No.  2..__.. _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2... . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ehc.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Sweets.  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48 . . 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Sweets.  68........ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s...._..„.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48............ 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  28 . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  88.._......„ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 
No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Ss.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  68.. 
Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is. 


.80  .87% 

4.50  5.00 

.72%  . 


.80 

4.50 


.95 

5.50 


.70 

.65 

".'eo 


.75 

5.00 

.70 


.76 

■■.62% 

’TsiS 

6.00 

.76 


.62%  .70 

.72%  .87% 

.  4.26 

.70  .70 

.  4.26 

.60  . 


.72%  .87% 
4.12%  4.26 
.60  .66 

3.30  . 

.67%  .60 

3.20  . 


.76  .96 

4.26  5.00 

.65  .70 

3.60  4.00 

.60  . 

3.60  . 

.80  .96 

■■■.?5  ■■■.■fo 

3.26  4.00 

.67%  .66 

3.25  3.40 


.77%  .82% 


.90 

.85 

.67% 


.77%  1.00 
.86  1.00 
.80  .96 
.77%  1.00 
.70  .80 


6.00 

6.00 

4.26 


6.76 
6.26 

4.76 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68.... . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is......... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s............_ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48..„.......... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6b.............. 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  2b  . . . 

lOs  . . . . 

Blackeye,  2b,  Soaked . . 

lOs  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  _ 

Na  8  _ 

No.  10 . . . 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Vv.  Limas. 
Triple.  No.  2........ . . 


6.00 

4.00 

3.50 

3.15 


4.60 
3.76 

3.60 


.60 

.42% 

2.25 

.67% 

2.70 


6.00  _ 

3.76  4.50 

3.26  4.00 

■■■.’eo  “■.■eo 

2.60  . 

.66  _ 


.76 

.90 

.96 


.86 

1.10 


.77% 

.86 

.60 

.66 

1.10 

2.00 

2.60 

2.00 

2.36 

.76 

.85 

4.00 

4.60 

.65 

.76 

3.00 

4.00 

— 

1.12% 

1.25 

1.16 

1.35 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.05 

1.20 

1.00 

.92% 

.95 

.96 

1.25 

1.00 

.85 

.95 

.90 

1.16 

1.06 

.92% 

.90 

1.26 

1.16 

.87% 

.90 

.80 

1.10 

.95 

.82% 

.86 

.76 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

.80 

.76 


4.76 

4.60 


1.40 

1.30 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.10 

1.05 


1.16 

1.10 

.96 

■676^6 

4.76 


4.26 

3.50 

4.76 

4.26 

4.50 

..-  1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

...  1.26 

1.60 

1.20 

1.30 

1.46 

. 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.80 

....  1.06 

1.06 

1.26 

1.26 

1.80 

..„  1.00 

.86 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

. 72% 

.85 

.76 

.90 

.96 

1.10 

. 

1.00 

1.06 

, 

6.26 

.M«.. 

..»  6.00 

6.26 

6.60 

6.60 

...MM 

....  4.00 

4.00 

6.60 

. 75 

.80 

1.00 

. 70 

‘.70 

.70 

.77% 

.90 

1.00 

.62% 

.65 

.62% 

.70 

.85 

.90 

.65 

.66 

.80 

.90 

4.60 

4.26 

4.00 

.90 


4.76 

4.60 

4.60 

.96 


.67%  .60 

3.60  _ 


.80 

.65 

.70 

.86 

1.00 

.80 

.86 

3.60 

2.40 

Sled 

.60 

.65 

.62% 

.66 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.76 

.80 

1.85 

^26 

2.50 

2.85 

2T0 

■^■.■ed 

.75 

.77% 

.65 

.70 

.90 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

1.06 

1.16 

3.10 

3.36 

2.90 

3.25 

3.40 

4.30 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2»/L.  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2Vj  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  21/4  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  21/4  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  21,4  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std..  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2M!  . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.67% 

.70 

.85 

-87% 

2.75 

koo 

.75 

.75 

1.20 

1.20 

.97% 

i.io 

1.00 

1.50 

1.60 

3.26 

^60 

Solid  Pack 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

.92% 

.96 

1.20 

1.25 

1.35 

1.25 

1.27% 

3.90 

4.00 

.45 

.47% 

.75 

.67% 

.80 

.67% 

.80 

.95 

1.26 

.95 

1.10 

-97% 

3.25 

3.50 

3.06 

3.50 

3.10 

With 

puree 

.38 

.42% 

.40 

.42% 

.60 

.62% 

.69 

.66 

.65 

.67% 

.65 

.65 

.83% 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.82% 

.95 

1.00 

-97% 

2.80 

3.10 

2.75 

3.00 

2.75 

2.80 

.40 

.40 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 

3.25 

.37% 

.35 

.40 

.62% 

2.75 

2.50 

2.75 

2.75 

2.80 

.40 

.45 

.40 

.50 

.56 

.60 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.72% 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.75 

2.85 

.75 

.65 

.67% 

.90 

.85 

.90 

3.35 

3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High 


Fey.,  No.  214 . . 

No.  10  . . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water... 
No.  2,  Preserved... 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


2.05  2.20 

7.25  7.40 


1.10  1.15 


3.50  4.15 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  _  1.35  1.45 

No,  10  _ _ _  4.85  5.75 


1.45  1.50 

5.50  6.00 


Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10......,„...  5.35 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . -  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  10  . . .  . 

RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2..... . .  . 

No.  10  . 7.25 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10  . 7.25 

Black,  Simip,  No.  2 . 1.75 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . . .  . 


1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.35 

1.36 

5.60 

5.25 

5.50 

6.00 

2.10 

2.16 

1.90 

2.15 

1.80 

1.85 

1.50 


.  1.45  1.50  1.65 

7.50  6.00  .  7.00 

.  1.66 

7.60  6.00  .  .  7.00 

.  1.40  1.60  2.10 

.  2.10 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 _  1.07V4  1.10 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES 

No.  10,  water .  2.36  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.66  2.90 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  2.85  3.25 


2.90  3.00 

2.’75  3"00 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 


APPLE  SAUCE 


No.  2  Fancy.... - 

No.  10  - - 

_ —  3.00 

_ _ 60 

.80 

3.25 

.70 

3.35 

_  2.76 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy— . 

Nm  2%.  Std - 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


1.66  1.70 

1.35  1.40 

1.20  1.25 


10  OB.  . . — . 70 

No.  2,  19  OB _ ....... _ _  1.25 

No.  2,  17  OB .  1.12V4 

LOBSTER 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

Florida 

Texas 

California 

Flats,  1  lb . 

%  lb . . 

_  3.26 

6.50 

3.26 

3.00  . 

%  lb . 

_  1.96 

1.95 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  OB. . 

Southern 

.00 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

. 95 

1.00 

1.05 

2.10 

2.20 

No.  300  . .  - 

No.  2  . . 

Selects,  6  ob.......— .... 

PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% -  1-36  1.36 

No.  10  . . 

Choice,  No.  2%.... . .  . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%..........  1.70  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1-45  . 

Std..  No.  2% . .  1.321/4  . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup - -  4.60  6.35 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


1.70  . 

1.56  . 

1.46  . 

3.25  3.50 

6.60  6.76 

3.25  3.60 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No. 

Flat,  No.  %... . . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1. . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No,  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1... . . 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y,  C.,  No.  2% _ 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 
Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2V4..~..— .»••» 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 


1.30 

1.20 

1.10 

1.45 

1.35 

1.20 

SHRIMP 

Southern 
1.10  . 

.77% 

1.00 

.80 

Nn.  Medium . 

....  1.15  . 

1.10 

1.20  . 

4.30 

4.00 

4.76 

4.35 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . — 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10............ 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  E^  Std.,  No.  10....„.... 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . 

No.  211  . . . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . . 

46  OB . . 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


1.60  . 

1.80  _ 

1.40  . 

1.65  . 

5.85  6.10 


%  Oil,  Key _  4.15  6.00 

V4  OU,  Keyless . . .  4.00  4.26 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton. . — . 

%  OU,  Carton .  5.00  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . . .  3.80  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24*s . . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’a . . . 


.62% 
.72%  ..... 

1.06  _ 

1.60  _ 

2.40 

6.00  .... 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

t  ====== 

Light  Meat,  Is.................. 

a  ==== 


6.26  7.00 


Northwest  Selects 


1.16  1.26 
1.60  1.75 


1.95  1.96 

1.50  1.60 

1.60  1.80 

-  2.26 

1.26  1.30 

1.06  1.05 

.76  . 


1.76  1.86 

.95  .95 

1.60  1.75 


1.70  1.70 

3.00  3.30 


10.00  11.46 
5.25  6.30 

3.86  4.16 

11.00  . 

6.96  _ 

3.90  _ 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Maaa. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chaliia. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canrring  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Caimery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porta,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COPPER  COILS,  ior  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FHLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  ni. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

J.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wit. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  El. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FERTIUZER. 

American  Cyanamid  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetlcaUy 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


INSURANCE.  Canucrt. 

Caimers'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMSton,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ui. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Ihedmont  LaTOl  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.*  BAltixnorOf  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  ioi  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mn.g  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chwman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMSton,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine.  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  C^.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  I.  ludge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
r .  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
^ood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S  «  Mschinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TANKS,  Wooden. 


^mouuun-nyaer  ^.,0.,  iMiagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
.  ^ngsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  Now  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

J.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 


%  For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes 


#  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with' 
out  crushing. 


0  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver' 
ed  in  empty  can. 


%  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 


#  Compression  adjustment. 


%  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CAMS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  A 

BALTIMORE 


. .  Brings  Up 

Service 

FACTS! 


You’ve  got  to  go  exploring  DEEP  DOWN  among 
the  FACTS  .  .  .  for  the  SERVICE  features  that 
prove  the  MODERN  Can  Supply!  ir  Explore 
"NATIONAL”.  .  .  where  machine-made  Cans  are 
just  an  incidental  in  the  elaborate  system  of  per¬ 
sonalized  technical  resources,  traffic  arrangements, 
mechanical  support  and  response  to  the  daily  PACK! 

NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  MCKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

IIICOTIVI  orricis  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DCnOtT  •  HAICaTON.OHlO 


■•UaOltieMaBdPUfas  •  NEW  TOBK  CITY  •  BALTIMOM  •  MASPETH.I 


